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Two Eeneficent Systems Combined. 





Nearly three hundred years ago, Lorenzo Tonti devised a plan 
by which LONG-LIVED PERSONS could become possessed of 
fortunes in advanced age by a very small outlay in early life. The 
system is known as TONTINES. 

About two hundred years ago, the clergy of England inaugu- 
rated a plan by which SHORT-LIVED PERSONS could leave to 
their heirs a competency for a small outlay each year during life. 
The system is known as LIFE INSURANCE. 

An ORDINARY TONTINE requires each member of a class 
to pay a small sum annually for a specified number of years, should 
he survive the period named, with an agreement to divide the en- 
tire amount paid by all, with the interest thereon, between the 
SURVIVORS who continue their payments till the end of the 
period. In this way, persons of superior vitality and persistence 
may enjoy fortunes in advanced life. 

An ORDINARY LIFE-INSURANCE POLICY requires the 
holder to pay a small sum annually during life, in order that his 
heirs may receive a large amount at his death. In this way the 
money value of life is perpetuated after death. 








In 1871, the New York Life Insurance Company applied the 
Tontine principle to life insurance, and has combined in one con- 
tract the advantages of the two great systems. The life-insurance 
premium protects the policy-holder’s heirs in the event of early 
death, and at the same time, by a skilful application of the Tontine 


principle, provides a large sum for his own use on attaining a speci- 


fied age. 

The TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY of the New York 
Life, combining protection with profit, has been taken by thousands 
of the best business men in the country, and the results of policies 
now maturing show it to be the best policy ever written by any 
life company. It has become popular to a degree hitherto un- 
known in the history of contracts providing for life insurance. To 
be endorsed, it is only necessary to have a clear understanding of 
how the two distinct systems are combined, and how the advan- 
tages of both are secured by the payment of the regular life-insur- 


ance premium. 


TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT, TEN-YEAR 
TONTINE. 


Mr. Stephen C. Gray, of the firm of Barker, Dounce, 
Rose & Co., wholesale and retail hardware merchants, of 
Elmira, N. Y.,insured in 1871 under a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy, with ten-year Tontine period. The re- 
sult is: He gets $811 and his in-urance for ten years, for 
the use of his premiums, the full sum paid by him being 
returned in cash, with $811 added. See his letter below: 


EvmirA, N. Y., December 26, 1881. 


George F. Haskell, Manager for State, New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


DEAR Sir:—I have this day made settlement through 
you with the New York LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY, on 
my policy, No. 85,646, which I t-ok ten years ago on the 
“ten-year dividend plan.” I have paid on the ten thou- 
sand dollars a total of premiums amounting to $4,782.00, 
and receive as the result of Tontine protts the sum of 
$5,593.00 in cash, this being $811.00 more than [ have 
paid, and the insurance has not cost me anything. This 
is to me so satisfactory that you can write me for an- 
other $10,000 policy, and I will try Tontine again. 















Yours, truly, 
S. C. GRAY. 


MORE & VANUXEM, 
General Agents. i 








TEN-YEAR ENDOWMENT, TEN-YEAR 
TONTINE. 


Lewis Roberts, Esq., a prominent flour merchant of 
New York, on settlement of his policy has favored the 
THE NEw YorK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with the 
following acknowledgment : 


NEw York, December 5, 188°. 


In 1871, I took a policy in the NEw York Lire IN- 
SURANCE CoMPANY for $10,000 on the ten-year en- 
dowment, ten-year dividend plan. I have this day (it 
being the completion of the endowment period,) made 
settlement on the above policy, having received the sum 
of fourteen thousand and ninety-two dollars and thirty- 
eight cents ($14,092.38), being the amount of policy and 
Tontine profits. ‘Ihis is eminently satisfactory and ex- 
ceeds my expectations. The result is an actual invest- 
ment of the money paid at about five per cent. compound 
znterest, and ten thousand dollars’ ($70,000,) insurance 


Sor ten years for nothing. 


LEWIS ROBERTS, 
3 Broad Street, 
New York City. 





of New York and Philadelphia, as well as of all the leading centres of the country. 


The TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT yields SIX PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST; the TEN-YEAR ENDOW- 
MENT has paid in every instance FIVE PER CENT. 


OFFICE HOURS: From 12 To 2. 





TEN-PAYMENT LIFE, TEN-YEAR TONTINE. 


“SUBSTANTIAL AND PROFITABLE 
INSURANCE.” 


Mr. Walter S. Jarboe, of No. 81 Wood Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the well-known contractor and mechanical 
engineer, endorses the New YorK LIFE INS! RANCE 
CoMPANY and its «* Tontine investment policy,” as follows : 


PitTsBURGH, PA., January 11, 1882. 


Messrs. Ward & Seelaus, New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

Dear Sirs:—My Tontine policy taken in your com- 
pany ten years ago having matured, from the options 
presented to me I have decided to take paid-up insur- 
ance for full amount of $5,000, and withdraw my accu- 
mulated surplus in cash of $759.34. 

Looking over the results of this investment, I find 
that having paid to your company in total $2,256 I am 
receiving now nearly thirty-four per cent. of my money, 
my paid-up policy costing me but $1,496.66, on which 
the annual dividends will represent about three per cent. 
interest on the principal actually invested. 

Having carried considerable insurance in different 
companies, I find on comparison ¢his policy to have 
yirlded me the best returns of any. I consider it but 
just to the excellent management of your company to 
express my high appreciation of it, and would recom- 
mend it to all in want of substantial and profitable in- 
surance, and have myself taken another $5,000 policy. 


Very truly, yours, 
WALTER S. JARBOE. 


When TONTINE INSURANCE was first written, some twelve years ago, it was regarded in a certain sense as an experiment, 
there not being a disposition then as now to invest largely.‘. The results have been, however, so much better than was anticipated that 


the Company is now writing risks of $50,000 and upwards upon the most prominent bankers, manufacturers and other business men 


Full particulars, and additional letters showing results of matured policies, furnished on application to 


T. BRANTLY LANGTON, 


Special Agent for Pumapetpnia, S. E. Cor. 6TH anp Watrnut Streets. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

RESIDENT ARTHUR, after a brief sojourn at the seaside, is 

going West to spend a part of the summer at the Yellowstone 
Park, taking Louisville and its Exhibition on his way. As a matter of 
course, the souls of some Democratic editors are vexed at his absence 
from Washington—in spite of the example set him by many Demo- 
cratic presidents,—and at the public being expected to defray the cost 
of these expeditions,—which the President himself pays. 

A new interest attaches to Mr. ARTHUR in some quarters as the re- 
ported second in popularity among the Republican candidates for the 
presidency. When the locality from which the expressions of prefer- 
ence come is noted, the value of the support appears much less. It is, 
so far, chiefly the Southern Republicans who favor his nomination in 
1884; and while Republicans of the South have many virtues, they also 
show a touching readiness to tender their support to the dispenser of 
the loaves and fishes. In this, however, the Republicans of Virginia 
are not in harmony with those of the South generally. Their State 
Committee expresses its preference for Mr. BLAINE, and speaks with 
some emphasis of the Administration’s dismissal of Republicans from 
office to find room and place for Mr. MAHoNeE’s followers. As Mr. 
DeEzENDORF might have gone over to Mr. Manone, along with some 
other Republicans of Virginia, and as they have nothing to gain, at 
present, by maintaining intact the Republican organization in the 
State, it is but just to give them credit for apparent honesty and sincerity. 





THAT juries are a lottery evidently is the opinion of the Star Route 
defendants, in spite of their luck with juries. Mr. KELLocc’s lawyers 
fight to prevent his trial, with as much energy as did the counsel for 
Messrs. BraDy and Dorsey ; and that delay and not justice is the object 
of this preliminary resistance, is shown by the promptness with which 
Judge Wy.ie has overruled the objections thus far. Mr. KELLocc’s 
case is much simpler than that of the first set of defendants, as not con- 
spiracy but bribery is charged, and the proof is much easier. Should 
he be convicted, or even prosecuted with vigor, we may expect some 
‘¢revelations ’’ as to the Louisiana election affairs of 1876. But Mr. 
Dorsey has the advantage of Mr. Kettocc. Mr. JOHN SHERMAN and 
his Republican associates are alive to answer for themselves. It is dead 
men that ‘tell no tales’’ and contradict none. 





Mr. Secretary TELLER thinks he is at liberty to appoint women to 
clerkships in the Interior Department, without subjecting them to com- 
petitive examinations under the new law. Curiously enough, the 
PENDLETON Law always speaks of the applicant for aclerkship as ‘‘ he ;”’ 
and on the grounds on which the advocates of woman suffrage have 
been resisted in some States, it might be argued that women are exempt 
from such examination. Besides this, many of the arguments on which 
the Reform is advocated—all of them, indeed, except that which relates 
to assessments—do not apply to women as office holders. They are not 
active politicians, however great the influence of some of them in the 
lobby. They do not vote as their superiors bid them, nor in any other 
way. They do not work up nominations, or manipulate primaries, cr 
pack conventions, or bring reluctant voters to the polls. Nothing but 
their liability to assessment for political purposes brings them within 
reach of the reform, and as the payment of assessments and their col- 
lection by Congressmen and men in office are both made illegal, it 
might be thought that they can be depended upon to refuse their money 
for such purposes. It isa nice question that Mr. TELLER has raised and 
one whose decision will carry serious consequences. 

As the first vacancy which has occurred since July 1 is an office of 
the second rank, with a salary of $1,200 a year, it is asked whether the 





place shall be filled by the head of the department promoting a clerk 
from a $900 office, or by a successful competitor from outside. The 
Commissioners held examinations for offices of both grades, but their 
rules contain no provision for the competitive examination of candidates 
for promotion ; and we take it for granted that the clerks already in 
office will not be passed by because an outsider has passed an examina- 
tion to which they were not invited. But if the heads of departments 
may promote—as Mr. EATon seems to think—without examination, 
they become masters of the situation once more. If it is known that 
political promotion not only to the reserved confidential positions, but 
even to any rank above the lowest, is dependent upon the good-will of 
the superior, then the era of political subjection returns, and the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service will be as active in obedience to their political 
masters as ever. Mr. Eaton must see that the rules of the Commis- 
sioners are fatally defective on this point. 





WuiLeE Mr. TELLER thinks that women’s access to office should be 
less restricted than that of men, Mr. CHANDLER seems to think that his 
authority extends over women who are not in office at all. He has 
issued an order to officers of the navy, commanding them to leave their 
wives and families at their ordinary place of residence, and not to pro- 
vide for their transport to other places where they might rejoin their 
husbands on duty. As naval officers were already forbidden to take 
their families with them in the ships of the navy, this must mean that 
they are not to be sent by land or in private vessels, but must stay at 
their proper domicile tlll their husbands return. We do not see what 
justification there can be for this kind of orders. A Philadelphia cap- 
tain or lieutenant, whose ship has been ordered to service on the coast 
of New England, has as much right to send his wife to Boston or Port- 
land, as has any private citizen. Mr. CHANDLER, as representing the 
nation in this matter, has no business to know whether the officer has a 
wife or not, so long as his attentions to her involve no neglect of duty 
or breach of discipline. The order not only is meddlesome, but may 
prove very mischievous. An officer who is doing his duty in the vicinity 
of his family, is living under a beneficial moral restraint, from which 
this order will release him. To the best men this will make no differ- 
ence; they need no such restraints. But the moral tone of our two 
military services is not so lofty as to make such considerations indif- 
ferent to us. The English government has learned from experience to 
pursue an exactly opposite course. It encourages even its private sol- 
diers to quarter their wives in the vicinity of their camps or barracks, 
and finds the results beneficial. 





Ir certainly was a serious oversight in the revision of the tariff, that 
the machinery for the manufacture of sugar from beets was omitted 
from the free list. If the omission was intentional, it was more proba- 
bly because the clause had proved so useless, than—as is insinuated— 
in the interests of our machine shops. The number of experiments 
with beet sugar has been great ; the success as good as nothing. If 
anybody in Massachusetts wants to avail himself of the premium put by 
the State on the cultivation of the sugar beet, he probably can obtain 
his machinery at home much cheaper than by importing it. He need 
but apply to some of his many predecessors in this experiment, There 
are probably several of them who have not sold it as old iron. 





THERE is every likelihood that the crusade against the trade dollar, 
begun in New York, will have spent its force before that coin has been 
drawn into the hands of the speculators at a loss of fifteen per cent. to 
the people. There is a notable stiffening of public opinion in this city 
since the Republican Convention declared for the redemption of these 
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despised coins with legal tender dollars. The Commercial Exchange 
and the Produce Exchange both have given that proposal their formal 
support, and there is no doubt that the Democratic Convention will 
second it, while trying to make party capital out of the popular embar- 
rassment. Colonel SNowDEN, of the Mint, thinks that Congress owes 
it to the people, because an act repealed in 1873 declared the trade dol- 
lar legal tender. This reinforces what we said in support of their re- 
demption, but our argument can stand on its merits, and has not been 
met. The Government exposed the people to the risk of using these 
dollars, when it stamped them with the symbols and regalia of Ameri- 
can sovereignty. On the principle on which it punishes those who pub- 
lish circulars or advertisements which imitate its own treasury notes, it 
is an accomplice of those who reimported these dollars for home circu- 
lation, and it should relieve the people of the consequences of its own 
false step. 

It is urged that the passage of a law for the redemption of these 
dollars would lead to farther importations. We doubt this. For years 
past their position has been as good as though they had been legal 
tender, and the amount available for reimport probably has been re- 
turned to us. But the difficulty, if it exist, can be met by fixing a date 
at which the redemption will cease, and by making reimportation illegal. 
It would not be necessary to keep watch against their return, after the 
date thus designated. 





THE strike of the telegraphers continues, the work of the great lines 
being done very imperfectly by the few operators who remain at their 
posts and by the volunteers gathered from all quarters. These latter 
seem to be making wild work with despatches, if we may judge by the 
specimens given in the newspapers. Perhaps it is to one of these that we 
owe the announcement in a New York paper of a Philadelphia com- 
pany ‘‘ for granting amnesties.”’ 

Public opinion in general seems to side with the strikers. They 
certainly are not paid very handsomely, $1.90 a day being their average 
wages, and seven days of the week being exacted. Besides this, the 
Telegraph Companies are not in the best odor, and it is thought that 
their business has been excessively profitable. 





THE School of Philosophy at Concord has resumed its sessions, 
with the old staff of Transcendentalists and Hegelians, except that Mr. 
EMERSON is gone ad plures, and Mr. AtcotT has not rallied from the 
shock of his friend’s death. We regard this and similar movements as 
most useful protests against the shallow and utilitarian tendencies of our 
land and time. We should be sorry to see intellectual movement in 
America as much absorbed in philosophic speculation as Western 
Europe was in the period from ABELARD to Duns Scotus, or as Ger- 
many was from 1783 till 1840. But in an age when the representative 
of an historic famiJy in Massachusetts tells the alumni of a great uni- 
versity that the test of the worth of a study is its immediate usefulness 
in the activities of life, and applauds his great-grandfather for finding 
in Prato little more than a receipt for the cure of hiccough, it is well 
that there should be some among us who look at life more broadly. 
Concord is but one of the many centres of philosophical activity in 
America, but at present it is the foremost. 





No definite progress has been made by the Pennsylvania Legislature 
at this writing, with the several apportionment bills, excepting possibly 
the judicial, a form of which has been agreed on by a conference com- 
mittee. The session’s prolongation is insisted upon by the Democratic 
House, the Senate having proposed two or three times to adjourn, de- 
claring that it was impossible to reach an agreement on the apportion- 
ments. In the Senate, on the 17th, Mr. LEE, of Venango, made an 
elaborate and cogent speech defending the Republican position, and 
pointing out at length the unreasonableness of the pretence that the 
State must be so divided up as to make districts according to the aggre- 
gate vote of the two parties. A small part of. Senator LEE’s remarks, 
sent by telegraph, was seized upon by some journals as the occasion for 
criticism, but a perusal of his speech shows that he spoke, as he always 
does, with force, fairness and good sense. The facts which he stated 


are essential to the case, and if the subject of apportionment should be 
made a party issue la the approaching State canvas, they will furnish | 
the material for the Republican argument. 











THE Ledger (Philadelhpia,) fancies,—in its financial department, 
where fancy seems out of place,—that there is no national surplus, and 
that none is now in view, so that the famous proverb of Mrs. GLass 
concerning hare cookery is aprofos. Having this idea, the Ledger 
might look, with advantage, no doubt, at the reports of Secretary 
FoLGER to Congress, last December, and read the statements of Presi- 
dent ARTHUR on the subject, in his annual message. Both these are 
strong testimony, and we suppose their authors to be well informed as 
to the matter. 

Ir is proper to add, however, that the Ledger suggests that as soon 
as the now payable bonds are cancelled, the greenback currency shall 
be retired. How the banks, which are very careful of their ‘legal 
tenders,’’ will regard this we hardly need say, and, on the other hand, 
the friends of greenback money are not likely to be much better 
pleased. To revive the greenback controversy just now is hardly profit 
able, one would say, considering the experiences of the past. 





Ir will be interesting to see how the Pennsylvania Democrats in 
their Convention next Wednesday will deal with the financial issue. 
It isa tough and troublesome one. They are put to the test to say 
whether they will cut down the Tariff, or release whiskey from taxa- 
tion, or waste the public money. Let us see which road they will take. 
For the only other open road is that taken by the Republican Con- 
vention. 





THE New Hampshire contest for the senatorship gets no farther 
toward a solution. Mr. CHANDLER, it is clear, cannot be elected ; but 
he keeps his name before the Legislature for the sake of maintaining his 
prestige in the State, by preventing the selection of a man opposed to 
his leadership, and by securing the prize for some one who will work 
with him in political management. It takes some time for a man of 
Mr. CHANDLER’S temperament to learn that he is beaten ; but the lesson 
which Mr. Cameron, Mr. Conkiinc, Mr. Ferry and Mr. WinpoM 
learned is that which is before him also, and the sooner he gets through 
with it the better. The Republicans of the State are becoming restive 
under the delay. They fear the effect of this contest on the future of 
the party. As in Pennsylvania and in New York, they will put the 
blame where it belongs,—on those who subordinate the best interests of 
the party to personal ambitions and the maintenance of their own 
leadership. 

It might be supposed that the utter uselessness of interference from 
Washington had been proved so thoroughly in other States, that the 
Administration would not be dragged through this mud in New Elamp- 
shire also. But it is said that it has been, and that both threats and 
promises in relation to offices under the National Government have 
been used to influence the election of a Senator of the United States. 
These ‘‘ practical politicians’’ seem to be very poor judges of what is 
and what cannot be useful. 


WE do not suppose that there is more human weakness in Massa- 
chusetts legislators than in other men, and we are not surprised that 
Governor BuTLER’s management of the investigation into the affairs ot 
the Tewksbury Almshouse put the Republicans into a purely defensive 
attitude. But we think that the majority of the legislature’s committee 
of investigation made a mistake in not giving their report a more judi- 
cial character than they have done. It certainly is true that the charges 
brought by Governor BuTLER have not been sustained, and that Tewks- 
bury stands as well as any institution of the kind in the country. But 
it also is true that some abuses were shown, and that the State and the 
institution are none the worse for the removal of the MarsHEs from its 
management. It is true that the minority report is as bad as it well 
could be, in unfairness and suppression of fact. But this was a fine 
occasion for zo¢ answering a fool according to his folly, and the com- 
mittee missed it. 





THE political campaign in the October States of the West goes on 
vigorously. In Ohio, Mr. ForaKER evidently is a man of as much 
ability as his competitor Mr. HoaDLy, and he uses the threat of Demo- 
cratic meddling with the tariff in the next session of Congress with 
inuch force against his antagonist. ‘The workings of the new law for 
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the cities, that its passage proves a feather in the Republican cap. 
Thus Democratic Cleveland has collected for the city treasury a quarter 
of a million of dollars through this tax, and begins to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a reduction of her tax rate. 

In Iowa, the Republican and Democratic candidates for the govern- 
orship are to debate the question of Prohibition or License in joint 
meetings throughout the State. Mr. Weaver asked a third of the time 
to present the greenback issue, but as the liquor question is the one of 
most interest, and as the greenback party agree on this point with the 
Republicans, the proposal has been declined. This method of debate 
is a move towards reviving a very desirable instrument of popular edu- 
cation. It also is a means to keep partisans from making extreme 
statements, in the confidence that they will not be contradicted in any 
way which will reach their own followers. The drawback is that not 
every man who would make a good candidate is fitted for the work, 
and that showy qualities sometimes produce a better effect than do solid. 





ENGLISH authors are moving again in the matter of international 
copyright, their association for this purpose having made a fresh draft 
of a treaty covering the question. This, we take it, has reference 
primarily to the relations between European nations, and only a sec- 
ondary reference to the United States. The arrangements between 
those countries have been subjected to several revisions, the reconcilia- 
tion of private interests with public policy being found no easy matter. 

As regards our own country, we are in agreement with the Zimes, of 
New York: ‘‘ British authors seem incapable of understanding that they 
must detach their interests from those of the British publishers, instead 
of making themselves mere catspaws to secure chestnuts for those pub- 
lishers. American readers are very willing to pay the British author a 
royalty on his product. But they are not willing to import the British 
system of small editions and high-priced books, with the accessories of 
Mupie’s Library, and the rest of it. When the British author under- 
stands that, we may deal with him.’’ This is not exactly what the 
Times said some few years ago. 


Our American rifle-team has had its beating, but not a bad beating, 
in the international shooting-match in England. At the shorter and 
really more important ranges, the Americans led. They were beaten, 
by but forty-five, by the better record of the British at the longer 
ranges. Nothing remains but to go at the work afresh and keep at 
it until the Americans regain the pre-eminence of former years. 

The British papers seek to mollify our mortification by laying the 
defeat to the account of ‘‘this beastly English weather, you know,”’ to 
which their visitors were unused. We resent this insinuation emphati- 
cally. This free and happy land has as much weather to the square 
mile, and of as many varieties, as any country in the world. It was 
not the weather ; it was the good shooting of the British that did it. 
They have been learning ever since Bunker Hill. 





THE threatened storm between England and France seems to be 
blowing over, although we hear nothing of any satisfaction offered by 
the offending power for the high-handed acts of its admiral at Tamatave. 
That the French government prefer to do without a quarrel, was shown 
by their sending M. WappINcToN, an English-Frenchman, as their 
envoy to London, immediately after the disturbance of friendly rela- 
tions. On the other hand, France has a reserve card put into her hand 
by the arrival of a Burmese embassy at Marseilles, entrusted—it is 
said—with a message asking that a French protectorate be established 
over Burmah. As the sea-coast provinces of this kingdom have been 
British for many years, France would give offence and cause annoyance 
by accepting this offer. Her refusal will be a friendly act, which may 
enter very gracefully into the pending negotiations. 





AMERICAN resistance to a European protectorate of the Panama 
Canal continues to find ample justification in the British attitude to- 
wards the Suez Canal. Thedemand fora British control of the Isthmus 
and the resistance to the arrangement with M. pe LessEps which 
recognized the monopoly secured to his company, have become so 
general in England that Mr. GLApsTONE has had to lay the matter on 
the shelf for the present. He yields nothing of the principles he recog- 
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nized in that arrangement, but he declines to lay it before Parliament, 
and resumes the negotiations to see what better terms he can get from 
the French company. Now, the American case for an American con- 
trol of the Panama Canal is stronger than the British claim in the matter 
of that atSuez. We have not postponed our claim till the canal is dug 
and has proved asuccess. We put it on record before a sod was turned. 
Nor would the Panama Canal merely furnish a connecting channel be- 
tween our own country and distant dependencies. It would connect 
the oceans which wash the two great coast lines of our own country, 
and thus would form in some sense a part of our own coast line. Eng- 
lish precedents are helping to simplify this Panama problem for American 
diplomacy. 





EVIDENTLY the cholera in Egypt is spreading rapidly. The native 
doctors are ignorant, incompetent and superstitious ; and the Khedive’s 
government refuses medical assistance from Europe. The death-rate in 
Cairo has become frightful. The disease has spread to the British 
troops quartered in the country. There is reason to fear even that an 
Egyptian ship of war has carried it to Naples. Within a few weeks 
quarantine measures will be in order at our own ports. 





Our minister, Mr. Foote, has reached the capital of Corea, being 
the first accredited representative of any power except Japan and China 
that has found his way to Seoul. Thirty years ago, the mutual ratifica- 
tion of this treaty with Corea would have excited a much livelier 
interest than it now does. The world has become a little more skepti- 
cal as to the benefits which more advanced nations render to their 
backward sisters by the establishment of commercial intercourse. Japan 
has not been made happy by being opened to European commerce, and 
the advantages China has reaped from it have been anything but 
unmixed. What this older edition of China will get from its new rela- 
tions with Western peoples remains to be seen. Clearly it will not gain 
much by transplanting to the peninsula the fruits and branches of 
Christian civilization, while it leaves the roots. 


[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,’’ page 253.] 








THE TELEGRAPHERS’ STRIKE. 
E think there are signs of the growth of a juster public opinion in 
this country with regard to the methods by which workingmen 
seek to attain their ends,—we mean by the organization of trades unions 
and at times by “striking ’’ work. In the present strike of the tele- 
graph operators for a reduction in the number of hours exacted, and 
for equal pay for women and men, and for a fifteen per cent. advance 
in pay, there is by no means the amount of grandmotherly lecturing 
from a certain kind of newspaper, which past experience might have 
led us to expect. The telegraph people are not told to count up the 
days of their idleness and the loss of their wages. They are not bid to 
contemplate the suffering and privation they are inflicting upon those 
who are near and dear to them. It is taken for granted that they know 
their own business, that they have counted the cost of the step they are 
taking, and that they no more expose themselves to public lecturing by 
refusing to sell their labor at the price offered them, than does any 
business man by refusing an offer for his commodities, which he thinks 
beneath their value. 

Probably much of this abstinence from gratuitous and impertinent 
advice is due to a high estimate of the intelligence of the persons who 
are engaged in this particular strike. But the same reason for abstinence 
applies to strikers generally. The working classes are not unintelligent 
and incapable infants. They form as clear ideas of what they need and 
have the power to demand, as do any class in the community. Until 
the idea passes away that they are incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, and that they stand in need of admonition and counsel from 
other classes of society, there will be no right relations between them 
and the rest of the community. They resent, as grown men always 
will, the imputation that they do not know what they are about. They 
believe that they have given society the most practical assurance to the 
contrary, by effecting such unity of action and by achieving such results 
through that unity, as no other class has to show for itself. While they 
are not impervious to reason from whatever quarter it comes, they will 
give no attention to condescending and patronizing advice, from people 
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who assume more than they know of the circumstances. 
know that there is a constant disposition on the part of the richer and 
better educated classes to treat the claims of the working people with a 
certain assumption that workingmen must be in the wrong, and those 
who resist them must be right. Until this assumption is a thing of the 
past, they will regard with suspicion any advice from other classes than 
their own. 

While we fully concede the lawfulness, the rightfulness and even 
the necessity of strikes under some circumstances, we must insist also 
that there are some kinds of strikes against which society has the right 
to protect itself. Where any branch of business is become essential to 
the continuance of the societary movement, and its cessation will 
result in throwing the wheels of that movement out of gearing, there 
society acquires the right to protect itself by special precautions. For 
instance, a strike in the gas or water-works upon which a great city 
depends for light and water should not be tolerated. A strike on the 
great railroad lines which constitute the arteries of modern business 
should be made equally impossible. And a strike on the telegraph 
lines, which constitute the necessary channels of information for a 
society which has adjusted its arrangements to their existence, should 
be made illegal and impossible. 

But no legislation to this end should be conceived in the interest of 
either employers or employed alone. In conferring the franchises by 
which great companies are organized to render these services to the 
community, it should be made a condition that the company shall refer 
to the arbitration of the State all disputes as to wages, hours and other 
conditions which may arise between them and their employes ; and the 
State should make it penal for any person to retire from the service of 
such a company without permission, unless he has given a months’ 
notice, at least, of his intention. In this way the public would protect 
itself without injustice to either side in these disputes. It would give 
the workmen assurance of fair play, and the companies assurance of 
permanent service. 

Among the demands of the operators is one that woman’s work and 
men’s shall be paid at the same rate. This might seem to be a demand 
in woman’s behalf. In practice it will prove exactly the opposite. 
There are among the telegraph operators women who are recognized as 
being equally good with the best men in the service. Under any sys- 
tem they will find employment. But the average woman is not regarded 
by employers of labor generally as equal to the average man. If they 
must pay the same for either, they will prefer men. If they can get the 
woman a little the cheaper, and think she is good enough for their pur- 
pose, they will employ her. Under the inequality of the wages of the 
two sexes, women have been making their way into the seat of the tele- 
graph operator in every part of the country. Under this compulsory 
equality of wages, she will find this door to employment closed toa 
great extent in her face. It would be better for her to put up with in- 
equality, in view of the great disproportion between the number of 
women who want work, and the number of employments accessible to 
them. 

A chief point in the strike concerns the number of hours of work, 
and the refusal of Sunday rest. On both points the operators prejudice 
their case by asking that work after the number of hours demanded 
shall be paid as extra. If this is meant to apply to extraordinary occa- 
sions only, when the pressure of work requires a larger force than is 
needed usually, this should have been stated distinctly. If this is not 
the meaning then the demand is simply for higher wages, on the top of 
a demand for an increase of fifteen per cent. If the demand means 
that those who are engaged in work such as this cannot work so many 
hours and for seven days of the week without injury to themselves and 
the deterioration of their work, then the demand for shorter services 
should have been absolute. But a demand for full wages for a shorter 
number of hours, when the recipient is not only free but likely to earn 
this extra pay also, irrespective of its effect on his health and his work, 
does not command public respect. The demand for less hours of labor 
is regarded by many as leading to a readjustment which has been ren- 
dered necessary through the application of labor-saving machines in all 
kinds of production. It is said that through machinery society man- 
ages to get its work done without furnishing sufficient employment to 
all who need it, and that a reduction of the hours of labor to eight, or 
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even six, is demanded by the interests not so much of those who have 
work, as of those who cannot get it. This argument needs a good deal 
of consideration before assent. But it weighs with many, who will 
give no moral support to astrike for shorter hours in the interest only 
of those who are employed. 

The most important bearing of the strike is its tendency to bring up 
the question of Government control of the telegraph system. In sev- 
eral countries of Europe this control is already established. In England 
it has been a great success. What it might do in America is more un- 
certain, as the extension of our telegraph system over the whole field 
covered by the postoffice would be demanded, but hardly could prove 
profitable. But this practical difficulty will not stand in the way, if the 
feelings of the working classes and the interests of the business classes 
are united in demanding the transfer. And to this the strike is tend- 
ing. Business has suffered this week through the inability of the tele- 
graph lines to furnish the market reports, and with such failures the 
business community will not putup. The working classes are interested 
naturally in this as in every great struggle with capital for fairer terms. 
For the first time the army of people employed on the telegraph lines 
have taken their place in the great militant host of labor. They have 
acquired a claim to sympathy in that quarter which they may forfeit by 
any failure to respond to it ; but if they not forfeit it, it will tell. We 
are in no haste to see the American Government undertake this respon- 
sibility. We should prefer to see first a reform of our Civil Service on 
a more lasting basis than any furnished by the PENDLETON Rill. But we 
cannot fail to see that the transfer of the telegraphs to the postoffice is 
much nearer than it was three weeks ago. 








MR. WATTERSON EXCITED. 
\ { R. WATTERSON, the representative of the extreme Free Trade 
l wing of the Democratic party, the author of the expression ‘“‘a 
Tariff for revenue only,’’ in the last national platform of his party, and 
now the vehement opponent of Protection, says in a recent issue of his 
paper, the Louisville Courier-Journal, that the Republicans have de- 
cided upon their line of march. He says: 

“The line of the aggression has been marked out. It is an appeal to the cupidity 
of the masses for popular effect, and directly an appeal to the great corporations. First 
the tariff is to be maintained, just as it is, and in order to dispose of the surplus drawn 
to the Treasury it is to be divided among the States. This is the aggressive policy ad- 
vocated by the Philadelphia Press, and the United States Treasury is the point of attack. 
We do not believe bribery and corruption, vast as are the resources of the Republican 
party, can for the third time thwart the will of the people.” 

This is the railing of one who is afraid of calm observation and fair 
discussion. Mr. WATTERSON is excited. He would rather inflame his 
readers than inform them. He has more faith in vehement declamation 
than in cool argument, as the method of maintaining his side of the 
question. But let us consider Mr. WATTERsON and his outcries. He 
has declared against the repeal of the internal revenue taxes, or at least 
that upon liquors. He demands that this, being, as he says ‘‘a Demo- 
cratic tax,’’ shall stand. He denounces any one who would think of 
repealing a tax which oppresses no one, which comes only out of the 
pockets of the liquor drinkers, and which yet yields an annual revenue 
of eighty or more millions of dollars, and so provides that great sum for 
the public use, in place of harder taxation. 

Upon this proposal we decline to join issue, at present. In our 
judgment, the internal revenue taxation on whisky and other liquors is 
one not to be repealed, but to be maintained. If any taxes are needed, 
why should the people release this ? 

But suppose that the internal tax on liquors be continued, what 
then? It is at this point that Mr. WaATTERSON grows excited. He de- 
sires to cut down the Tariff rates, so as to freely let in foreign goods. 
He thinks it best for his Kentucky readers to buy trace-chains ‘‘ in the 
cheapest market,’’ and proposes, therefore, to stop the fires in American 
iron-works, by a reduction of the rates of duty that now give them pro- 
tection. He desires to reduce the public revenues by cutting off ihe 


Tariff. And because the Republicans of Pennsylvania resolutely oppose 
such a policy he rails at them. They do not quarrel with him concern- 
ing the tax on whisky,—and certainly not while part or most of it is 
needed to pay the national debt; but they declare that if it be main- 
tained, and a surplus at Washington is the result, the people shall have 
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the use of that surplus for other much needed objects, and they recom- 
mend this as a better plan than that of cutting down the Tariff and 
destroying Protection, in order to redute revenues and prevent a 
surplus. 

As a practical question, therefore, it is at the point where Protection 
and Free Trade meet in opposition, that the two sides of this question 
impinge. Granted (1) that the whiskey tax should be maintained, and 
(2) that Congress should not spend wastefully, and then you are driven 
to say whether you would rather so reduce import duties as to flood the 
country with foreign goods, or whether you would rather apply a result- 
ant surplus to State and local purposes. Mr. WATTERSON, excited and 
wild of language, calls this ‘‘ bribery and corruption,’’—for the people 
to use their revenues to the best advantage,—but he can easily be told 
that the chiefs of his own party distributed the surplus, in 1836, and 
that the measure had been advocated by the most prominent men in 
both parties. It wasn’t ‘‘bribery’’ or ‘‘corruption’’ then, nor is it 
anything less than honesty and common sense now. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 

ETURNING to the subject of life insurance, and the stability or 
weakness of life insurance companies, it is perhaps no more than 
just to dwell somewhat more distinctly upon the figures presented by 
Mr. Shipley, of the ‘‘ Provident,’’ in his letter to THE AMERICAN, a 
fortnight ago. Writing somewhat hastily, we had gone upon the as- 
sumption that the companies which had failed, (in this country,) made 
a larger number than those that had prospered. Probably, after all, 
this is not true,—excluding from the account the ‘‘ grave-yard’’ com- 
panies,—but it is very obvious, at any rate, that there is little value in 
that form of comparison. ‘The proper method is to consider the per- 
centage of loss to that of stability, and measuring in this way, it seems 
that,—following Mr. Shipley’s figures,—the amount sunk by the failure 
of life insurance companies in America is twenty-five millions of dollars, 
while the total assets of American companies is placed at four hundred 
millions. This would show that the failures are as but one in sixteen, 
or a little more than six per cent., and it is no doubt true that the sav- 
ings banks, high as their repute ordinarily is, will fall short of making 
so good ashowing. And it is to be observed, further, that a large part 
of the loss by the life insurance companies has been needless, wanton 
waste on the part of the official ‘‘ receivers’’ appointed to take charge 
of those which have been embarrassed. The history of this business in 
the State of New York has been simply shameful, and the amount of 
scandal it added to life insurance generally, in the popular estimation, 

was certainly very great. 


Mr. SMALLEY writes from London to the New York Zridune a glow- 
ing,—almost an entiusiastic,—account of the great public dinner given 
by the English lawyers to Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, upon his retirement 
from the bar. It was, he says, purely a professional, and not a political 
demonstration,—‘‘ nothing could be less tinctured with any sympathies 
that may have existed here in the past for the lost cause for which Mr. 
Benjamin: supplied the brains.’’ ‘‘ No such honor,’’ he adds, ‘‘ was 
ever before paid a foreigner ;’’ there were present the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Chief Justice, the Law Lords, the Master of the Rolls, mem- 
bers of the judicial committee of the Privy Council, most of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, nearly every leading Queen’s Coun- 
sel, and the rising men of the junior Bar. 

It may be cheerfully admitted that Mr. Benjamin, who conquered 
success by ability, may well have been gratified by this extraordinary 
demonstration, but it must be left open to a doubt whether there was 
not at the bottom of it some sentimental regard for a man who had ex- 
patriated himself because he had failed in an attempt from which the 
ruling classes of England could not well withhold their sympathy. 
And, on the other hand, by the act of expatriation, he cut himself off 
from the chords of good feeling on this side. There is now a willing- 
ness. to fraternize amongst men who were fighting each other twenty 
years ago, but one of the reasons for this is that they have continued to 
be, on both sides, citizens of their own country, interested to the high- 
est degree in its welfare, present and future. For men who strove to 
destroy the Union, and, when it remained whole, shook off the dust of 
its soil from their shoes, sympathy here is not very strong. Mr. Ben- 
jamin may stand well as an Englishman, but not as an American. 


GENERAL HuipEkoper, the post-master of Philadelphia, is one of 
those who are ready to undertake the improvement of the postal service 
by the development of the use of the telegraph. The following is part 
of an interview with him published by the Avening News : 

“ Do you think a postal telegraph service would be more efficient than the present 


corporation service ?” 


“ Undoubtedly,” replied the Postmaster. ‘I'll show you why. Now, forinstance, 
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suppose a man in Chicago wants to send a telegram to 22d street and Girard avenue. 
We'll say its about twenty minutes of two in the afternoon. At the postoffice in Chicago 
the clerk would just luok at a chart of the Philadelphia deliveries. These charts show 
how the delivery routes are laid out and at what hours the delivery wagons leave the 
postoffice for ditierent sections of the city. Well, he would see on the chart that one 
of our wagons leaves here for 22d and Girard avenue at 2 P. M. The message is sent 
say at 1.45, and at 2.30 it is delivered by the letter-carrier at 22d and Girard avenue. 
I think that system would be more thorough than any service now in existence, and I 
feel sure that a postal service would be much more regular, thorough and vigorous than 
the Western Union service can ever be made.” 

General HuIpEKorer further said that it stands to reason that a government service 
would in every way be the most efficient service that could be established. 


A WRITER in the Catholic World for August, ‘‘ An Englishwoman,”’ 
quotes from MATTHEW ARNOLD’s ‘ Popular Education in France ’’ the 
assertion that the particular danger which besets the American people 
is that ‘‘it has been educated without ideals.’’ That this is a serious 
danger may be doubted, because the assertion itself is open to very 
strong doubt. ‘The American people are not without their ideals. It 
will be found that at the bottom of their character lies a strong motive 
power of patriotic feeling. This was shown in the enthusiastic rally to 
the defence of the national unity. The attachment to the Union was 
largely ideal. To some extent the people reasoned as to the advantages 
and disadvantages involved in the success of the ‘*‘ Confederacy,’’ but 
in a far greater degree they defended the “ old flag’’ by an uncalculat- 
ing patriotic enthusiasm. So, too, they have ideal characters. WasH- 
INGTON is undoubtedly the chief of these, and to a great part of the 
American people LINCOLN stands almost as high. Time, no doubt, will 
add others to the list; whenever a man shows himself unaffectedly, 
sincerely, and uuselfishly the friend of his country, the defender of its 
freedom, and the advocate of its rights, he will fulfil the conditions of 
the American ideal. If we should look at the recent great war, it 
would be found that General LEE was in great measure of this sort, in 
the eyes of the people of his section; and aside fro:n the one great 
question of the justification of rebellion, his character and his career 
justified their high estimate. On the Union side, FarracuT and 
THOMAS were two commanders that approached nearly the same rank 
as LEE. Their patriotism appeared to the mass of the people true, 
manful and unselfish, and their talents lighted it up to the view of their 
country. 


THE development of skill in shooting at long distances is wonderful 
enough. After reading the record of such a match as this at Wimble- 
don, where, at one thousand yards, the English team hit the ‘‘ bull’s 
eye’’ twenty-three times out of eighty-four, the background for a strong 
contrast is obtained by reading sume old Pennsylvania records of about 
a century and a quarter ago, when Commissary YOUNG, on a tour of 
inspection amongst the frontier militiamen who were guarding and 
garrisoning the line of forts in Berks and Northampton counties against 
the Indians, made some report of the men’s general skill in shouting. 
At Fort Lebanon, 21st June, (1756,) he says: ‘*I mustered the people 
and examined the certificates of enlistments, after which I order’d the 
men to fire at a Mark [and] 15 of 28 hit within 2 foot of the Center, 
at the distance of 80 yards.’’ The next day at the ‘‘ Fort above Al- 
leminga,’’ he says: ‘‘ At 6, a. m., I orderd the people to fire at a mark, 
not above 4 in 25 hit the tree at the distance of 85 yards.’’ 


This is rather amusing as a contrast ; but these men had smooth- 
bore muskets, and probably poor ones at that. Rifles were just coming 
into use. EDWARD SHIPPEN (father of EDwarD, the Chicf Justice,) 
writing the same year from Lancaster, Pa., to Governor Morris, and 
speaking of a recent severe skirmish with Indians, near McCorp’s 
Fort, says: ‘‘ The Indians make use of rifled Guns for the most part, 
and there is such a difference between these sort of guns and smooth- 
bored that if I was in an Engagement with the Savages, I would rather 
stand my chance with one of the former Sort, which might require a 
minute to clean, load and discharge, than be possessed with a smooth- 
bored gun which I could discharge three times in ye same space, for at 
one hundred and fifty yards distance with the one I can pui a ball 
within a foot or Six inches of ye mark, whereas with the other I can 
seldom or ever hit the board of two feet wide and six feet long.’’ 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
SOME CANDID REMARKS IN “ HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 


HE principal part of the discussion given the Pennsylvania reso- 

lutions, so far, has been,—if this may be called ‘discussion,’’?— 
the indiscriminate attack of the Free Trade newspapers. Asa con- 
trast, however, to the general drift of their remarks, we give here a 
single extract from Harper's Weekly. That journal, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Curtis, is on very much the same general ground as the 
New York Zinfes,—staunchly Republican, but unfavorable to Protec- 
tion,—but Mr. Curtis, in dealing with the new issue, is candid enough 
to speak of the situation very fairly. He does not look at it with the 
eyes of those who, like THE AMERICAN, think American labor should 
have protection against cheaper foreign labor, but he does point out 
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the logical relation between the first two planks of the Pennsylvania 


platform. The Weekly says: 


“The first of these declarations was anticipated. A Pennsylvanian of any party is 
presumptively a protectionist, as an Italian is presumptively a Roman Catholic. He 
holds not only that protection is our true policy, but that it is so plainly seen to be so 
that the sentiment is twenty times stronger than it was twenty yearsago. This Penn- 
sylvania feeling seems to be justified by the platforms of all the political Conventions 
of the year. Directly or indirectly they all show the conviction that a declaration for 
free trade would be politically disastrous. They are all adapted for the perusal of the 
American laborer, who is supposed to study his paper to ascertain which party proposes 
to reduce him to the level of the pauper laborer of Europe. There is a great deal of 
juggling with the words ‘revenue’ and ‘adjustment.’ But none of the platforms say 
free trade, and none of them mean free trade, and the tariff is not really an issue. 

«« Those, however, who, with Senator Sherman, believe it to be an issue, and who, 
like him, favor protection, should not criticise too sharply the second of the Pennsylva- 
nia declarations. The Pennsylvanians are thorough and sincere protectionists. They 
may be supposed to understand the subject from their point of view, and what they 
propose, therefore, is worthy of serious attention. The second of these propositions 
springs logically from the first. Ifa tariff should be laid for protection, in other words, 
if the country should be taxed in order to enable it to compete in its own markets as 
well as in foreign markets with the industry and skill of other countries, a redundant 
revenue may be often expected, because it can not be assumed that the amount of taxa- 
tion necessary for the expenses of the government is the precise amount necessary for 
protection. The object of the tax is, in the case supposed, not primarily to pay the 
expenses of the government, and as there is no limit to protection, and as all industries 
have an equal claim to it, the tendency will be to a constantly larger surplus. This 
must be disposed of in some way, and the disposition proposed in Pennsylvania is dis- 
tribution among the States upon the basis of population, in order to diminish local taxa- 
tion and to foster education. This particular method and object of distribution may not 
be agreeable to all protectionists ; but redundancy and distribution are essential parts of 
the general scheme of protection, and the party which declares for that policy declares 
for its logical results.” 


There are, of course, some expressions in the quotation which the 
reader needs to guard against. Mr. Curtis, being theoretically a Free 
Trader, thinks protective duties ‘‘ taxes,’’ which they are not, and he 
errs in saying sweepingly that protection tends to produce an increas- 
ingly large surplus. This might be true in some cases and not true in 
others. For instance, they might easily be raised so near the prohibitory 
mark, as to produce little or no revenue at all. 








“DO PLANTS THINK?” 


‘UCH is the question but recently propounded by Professor C. V. 
Riley, former State Entomologist in Missouri, and subsequently in 
the service of the Agricultural Bureau at Washington. In a lecture be- 
fore a Washington audience, he showed how the evolution theory turned 
the distinctions of consciousness, reason, instinct, and reflex automatic 
action, into mere differences of degree, and enlarged upon those vege- 
table motions which are independent of radiation, light, heat and elec- 
tricity. If a large part of the activity of plants is reflex, so is it with 
animals. The functions of digestion, circulation and nutrition are as 
automatic in animals as in plants. On the theory of protoplasmic evo- 
lution, life is essentially the same in all things. ‘It will ever remain, 
perhaps,’’ are the words attributed to the Professor, ‘‘a matter of 
opinion and faith as to just where volition and consciousness begin, or, 
to use another figure, just how much concentration or massing of the 
protoplasm, or how much organization of structure, is necessary to in- 
tensify those phenomena into consciousness.”’ 

It was formerly understood that the distinction between reason and 
instinct lay in the fact that the former was experimental and the latter 
not so. Rational beings were those which generalized from experience, 
and advanced, therefore, in the total of their opinions as they accumu- 
lated experiences. The brute order began life with as full an equip- 
ment of faculty as they ended it. They were held not to learn by 
experiment, except within very limited range, and without it they had 
intelligence enough for the supply of all their wants. Of course, this 
distinction was far from exact; for if it were strictly true there would 
be no domestication of animals. 

Men were less careful to distinguish animal powers from vegetable 
endowments; for they denied the consciousness of plants wholly. 
Curiously enough, this evolution theory has brought the old Greek 
notions more than once into fresh significance. We may hear Tyndall 
praise Democritus for the rare insight which traced the origin of things 
to atoms; and the atomic theory again underlies the speculations of 
biologist, and chemist, and physicist, just as it directed the researches 
of medizval alchemy. And now Professor Riley, outstripping Words- 
worth in that he reduces to hard reality what the poet ventured only to 
conceive as an imagination, would put dryads into trees, have the grain- 

-fields wave with the motion of Ceres, and look for Horus in the lotus- 
flower. 

There is poetry in the description of the contrivance by which flowers 
allure insects to secure cross-fertilization: ‘‘Some to secure a mate ad- 
vertise by bright color, allure by fragrant odor, and pay the marriage- 
priest with nectar.’’ But apart from the metaphor the fact is precisely 
the same as that ascribed to animals. The gay plumage of the birds 
grew out of the mating instinct. 

The habit of carnivorous plants is alleged as furnishing an example 
of contrivances for securing food, and for his purpose Professor Riley 
calls the assimilation of animal food, by such plants as ‘‘ Venus’s fly- 











trap,’’ ‘‘digestion.’’ Whether plants have sensation, may be answered, 
perhaps, by those who closely observe the sensitive plants or the quick 
and varied response which many forms of vegetable life give to culture. 

However, the whole question is merely one of the definition of 
terms. Some elements of the problem cannot be answered at all. In 
the existing stages of development or of knowledge, no man can deter- 
mine whether plants are conscious or not,—whether their motions can 
be attributed to anything properly called sensation. Nor does it matter 
whether instinct and reason be varied degrees of the same faculty, or 
whether instinct is but an advanced stage of vegetative and reflex force. 
Specific differences may be as important as generic, and the hope that 
one species may develop into the more complete organization of another 
need disturb no man’s pride. After all, Professor Riley’s speculations 
on the voluntary and sensitive motion of plants can mean no more than 
to illustrate the relation of the organic kingdoms of nature to one an- 
other. It cannot confound their distinctions by showing their relations. 

As suggestive a thought as any that can arise in the mind from the 
speculations of modern science, is the air of reality they give to what 
have been esteemed the fancies of poets or the mysticism of religion. 
The time may yet come when naturalists will link the inorganic king- 
doms of nature in some vital way with conscious life, and the language - 
of the Spanish Jew in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn ’’ become 
the speech of the laboratory and thecabinet. To the Jew’s avowal of a 
belief in the universality and unity of life, the poet replies : 


“<All birds that sing, or chirp, or cry, 
Even those migratory bands, 
The minor poets of the air, 
The plover, peep and sanderling, 
That hardly can be said to sing, 
But pipe along the barren sands,— 
All these have souls akin to ours ; 
As hath the lovely race of flowers: 
Thus much I grant, but nothing more. 
The rusty hinges of a door 
Are not alive because they creak ; 
This chimney, with its dreary roar, 
These rattling windows, do not speak.’ 
‘To me they speak,’ the Jew replied. 
‘And inthe sounds that sink and roar 
I hear the voice of a tide 
That breaks upon an unknown shore.’ ” 








LITERATURE. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME, * 


R. SWINBURNE does not allow the dust to settle upon his fame. 
Indeed, the modern professional poet is often as hard a worker 
as his contemporaries in the more prosaic walks of literature. Mr. 
Browning and Victor Hugo have reared themselves memorials which, 
even though they should not prove ‘‘ more lasting than brass,’’ are of 
monumental proportions. Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘monument,’’ although 
he is only forty-five, has already reached imposing dimensions. Since 
the publication of the ‘‘Atalanta’’ in 1864, he has produced almost 
incessantly, and without being goaded by the cruel necessity of making 
the ‘‘ pot boil,’’ which has been the torture of so many poets. Mr. 
Swinburne’s muse has lately assumed a very sober and chastened mien. 
In a ‘Century of Roundels,’’ there is no trace of the dacchante of 
former days ; streaming hair and whirling robes have all vanished, and 
she is as modest and quiet as Wordsworth’s own decorous hand-maiden. 
Mr. Swinburne has always preferred the more intricate and complex 
forms of verse, which he handles so wonderfully ; the comparatively 
simple roundel-form is a mere plaything to him, and he relieves the 
uniformity of the stanza by using every variety of metre. His range 
of themes is never very large, and in this volume the changes are rung 
upon the standard subjects,—life, and time, and change, love and sor- 
row, and a little sea-rapture, but without the early turbulence and ex- 
travagance, and a!so with some loss of the early fire. Very unlike his 
usual manner is this graceful little verse on the roundel : 
“A roundel is wrought as a ring, or a star-bright sphere, 
With craft of delight, and with cunning of sound unsaught, 
That the heart of the hearer may smile, if to pleasure his ear, 
A roundel is wrought. 
Its jewel of music is carven of all or of aught,— 
Love, laughter or mourning, remembrance of rapture or fear, 
That fancy may fashion to hang in the ear of thought. 
“As a bird’s quick song runs round, and the hearts in us hear 
Pause answer to pause, and again the same strain caught, 
So moves the device, whence round as a pearl or a tear,— 
A roundel is wrought.” 


This is more in the style of Austin Dobson and the finished fancy- 
verse makers. 

Mr. Swinburne has lately developed what is a very healthy moral 
sign,—a great fondness for children ; and as in the last volume there were 
a number of songs of the nursery, so here again there are some twenty 
little tributes to the charms and suggestions of babyhood and child- 
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hood. This is a subject which from the obviousness of the sentiment 
is very apt to lead to commonplace, and Mr. Swinburne does not quite 
escape this charge, though some of the verses are very pretty and 
tender in feeling. Two of the most serious and best of the collection 
are ‘“‘A Herald Soul”’ and ‘‘A Star Had Set,’’ and one of the prettiest 
is ** Marzo Pazzo:”’ 
«*«Mad March, with the wind in his wings wide-spread, 
Leaps from heaven, and the deep dawn’s arch 


Hails rearisen again from the dead 
Mad March. 


«‘ Soft small flames on rowan and larch 
Break forth as laughter on lips that said 
Naught till the pulse in them beat love’s march. 


« But the heart-beat now in the lips rose-red 
Speaks life to the world, and the winds that parch 
Bring April forth as a bride to wed 
Mad March.” 


The volcanic fires of Mr. Swinburne’s youth seem happily to have 
spent themselves. In some verses on the monument to Mazzini, he is 
even able to mention Italy, ‘‘ mother of lands,’’ and the patriot, ‘‘ the 
sun-like man,’’ with a temperance of expression very far removed from 
the ‘Songs Before Sunrise’’ period. 

This volume is too slight to be regarded as of much significance 
from such a poet as Swinburne. The fanciful verse-form which he has 
chosen prevents much seriousness of treatment, while it allows any 
floating thought or suggestion to be lightly and gracefully touched ; but 
we feel the lack of that intellectual force which ought to come as the 
main strength of the poet’s maturer years, when the first flush of imagi- 
nation and ardor dies out of his verse. That Mr. Swinburne possesses 
this power in considerable measure, he has shown in ‘ Chastelard ”’ 
and ‘‘ Mary Stuart;’’ but he often lets it slumber in his lyric poetry. 
His verse flows on in exhaustless streams, and leads him whither he 
scarcely knows himself, and whither it is sometimes very difficult to fol- 
low him. There is less obscurity and more restraint in this little volume 
than in any preceding one, but there is a lack of that substance which 
makes for poetry an enduring place in literature. 


A New Stupy or Curist.—The number of people who since 
‘Ecce Homo’’ appeared have busied themselves with the attempt to 
reconstruct the story of the Gospels, and to react the popular idea of 
the central figure in that narrative, is extraordinary. A layman pub- 
lishes through George H. Ellis, of Boston, a book of considerable size 
(‘* Jesus: His Opinions and Character.’’) He builds his estimate en- 
tirely on the first three or synoptical Gospels, rejecting the fourth as 
unhistorical. He discusses ‘‘ the dominant idea of Jesus,’’ His politi- 
cal ideas, His ethical ideas, His philosophical ideas, His religious 
ideas, His ideas of a future life, the legend of the miracles, His arrest, 
trial and death, His personal pretensions and character, the legend of 
the Resurrection, and the influence of Paul and John on historic 
Christianity. This very scheme of the book indicates how different is 
the author’s attitude toward the founder of Christianity from that of 
orthodox believers. The last chapter attempts a much larger problem 
than do the others ; it is to explain why this Jesus of Nazareth has been 
so much to the world since his death. Our author thinks it due to the 
idealization of His character by Paul, but especially by John. Paul 
belongs to the next generation; John is placed by skeptical critics 
much later. How was the continuity maintained until these idealizers 
came upon the scene? How was it possible for them to impose their 
new idea of Jesus upon those who knew better? How was it possible 
that His death produced so immediate an effect as to gather a church 
at all? Our author has not solved these problems, and he has presented 
us with the monstrous thesis that the greatest of the world’s institutions 
has owed its vitality, if not its existence, toa clever piece of make- 
believe. 


‘¢ Princess AMELIE.’’—The high rank which the ‘‘ No Name’’ 
novels take among the various “‘series’’ which are a feature of the 
fiction of the day will be further enhanced by its latest issue, ‘‘ Princess 
Amélie. A Fragment of Autobiography.’’ (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 
It is a little romance of rare beauty; an idyllic picture of innocence 
and brightness and love, set amidst historic scenes and characters 
which by contrast enhance its charm. Its new version of the theme of 
“‘ Noblesse Oblige’’ shows an ideal side even to the loveless and com- 
pulsory marriages which are among the most objectionable essentials of 
an aristocratic régime. The heroine of this story accepts the distasteful 
alliance to which her ambitious kinsman condemns her, in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice and real devotion to her family and to what she considers 
the general weal, ennobling what is otherwise discordant and ignoble. 
Though mismated with a sullen and rebellious boy several years her 
junior, her fate is eventually a happy one. The manner in which this 
end is attained it would not be fair to indicate, as the half mystery 
which veils the sequel is maintained with some care by the author. 
It would be difficult to match elsewhere the delicate beauty of those 
latter scenes of the story in which Princess Amélie fulfils a prophecy 
and finds her fate under the cherry boughs. The historic characters 





incidentally introduced are touched in lightly but with graphic clear- 
ness, especially the Prince-Cardinal de Rohan and the singular Charla- 
tan Cagliostro. A more idealized figure is that of the good Phila- 
delphia Quaker Captain Parrot, who takes so benevolent a part in 
shaping the destinies of the heroine. That this excellent old gentle- 
man should be endowed with ‘‘a military air’’ and tastes to match is 
the only blunder apparent in this delightful little story. 





A New NIBELUNG TRANSLATION.—The tragedy of ‘ Brunhild”’ 
(By Emanuel Geibel. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co.) is one among 
many attempts to epitomize the great Nibelung Saga, which, more than 
any of the celebrated national epics, has furnished an inspiration to 
writers of the widest attainment and most profound thought. Herr 
Geibel has followed the German traditions, rather than those of the 
North, though he gets quite away from the central motive of the 
‘*Nibelungen Lied,’’—the curse of gold,—and makes jealousy the 
pivot of his tragedy. His nomenclature likewise is German. Sigurd 
becomes Stegfried ; Brynhild becomes Brunhild; while in Gunther and 
Kriemhild we have the prototypes of the Northern King Gunnar and 
his Queen Gudrun. That which will first strike the student of medi- 
eval epics, is the boldness with which Herr Geibel has put aside the 
character of Brunhild, completely robbing her of our sympathies, and 
enthroning Xvzemhz/d in her place. It is true that the extreme mascu- 
linity of Brunhi/d has always made her repellent, but then the sublimity 
of her love has thrown every other personage,—excepting only Sieg- 
Jried,—into shadow. -In the little volume before us all this is changed ; 
Brunhild is a very tigress, whose wounded sensibilities will be satisfied 
with nothing but blood. The picture is so gloomy that one turns to 
Kriemhild,—lovely, constant, gentle,—as being the one gleam of sun- 
light and the real heroine of the story. Siegfried is the same heroic 
character that we find all through the Icelandic Eddas. He is the pro- 
totype of Balder, the spotless one,—the god of the summer sun,—and 
his death at the hands of the envious Hagen is in close analogy with 
that of Balder, who fell before the one thing in all nature which had 
not sworn to preserve him from hurt. 

The translation of ‘‘ Brunhild ’’ is by Professor Dippold, and is in 
all respects satisfactory. a 
BRIEFER NOTICES. 


EV. JAMES M. SHERWOOD, of Brooklyn, publishes through Funk & Wagnalls 

of New York, a bulky book on “ The Lamb in the Midst of the Throne; or, 

The History of the Cross.” Mr. Sherwood has retired from the work of the ministry 

and has occupied himself with the preparation of this volume, by which he hopes to 

lift the American pulpit to a higher level. We do not find it so original as its author 

supposes it. Most of it seems to us to move on the level of the commonplace. But 

we heartily agree with the author on some points of detail, as, for instance, his depre- 

cation of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s “ Gospel Hymns.” We observe that our author 

has his pet heresy. He agrees with Casper von Schwenkfeld and J. W. Peterson in 
holding the pre-existence of Christ’s humanity. 


“THE JEWS OF PHILADELPHIA, PRIOR TO 1800.” (By Hyman Polock Rosen- 
bach. Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Co.). In this pleasantly written sketch, 
originally delivered as a lecture, Mr. Rosenbach gives a short account of various Jewish 
families who dwelt in Philadelphia during the last century, some of whose descendants, 
in the male and female line, are well known Philadelphians of the present generation. 
Although the materials for an essay such as that of Mr. Rosenbach’s are doubtless 
scant, yet we cannot but think that a further search may give him access to various 
diaries and letters as yet unknown to the local historian and containing much that will 
help to illustrate the subject he has, in a measure, made his own. In paper and print, 
the little book leaves nothing to be desired. 


It is a pity to see an author capable of such good work as “ Patty” and « The High 
Mills,” falling into the jog-trot of mechanical book-making, and so there is cause for 
regret in the pages of “ Her Sailor Love,” (By Katharine S. Macquoid. Author of 
« Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany,” etc., etc. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons,) a work which would otherwise be incapable of stirring any emotions 
whatever. It is impossible for so practised a hand as Mrs. Macquoid to fail in the 
mere mechanism of telling a story ; if she fails to impress her readers, it is because she 
has not one genuine idea to offer, one real character to describe, in her whole book. 
“ Her Sailor Love” is a late issue of the “ Transatlantic Series,” which deals chiefly in 
reprints of works by celebrated authors of various nationalities. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE “ Encyclopedia Americana,” designed several months ago by J. M. Stoddart & 

Co. has been steadily in course of preparation, and the first volume is now almost 
entirely in the hands of the stereotypers and printers. Mr. Stoddart’s plan is to make it 
a great companion work to all the best encyclopedias, and especially to those prepared 
abroad, some of which, possessing very high merits, have the uniform characteristic of 
dealing with European topics very fully, and with American ones rather scantily. He 
intends to complete it in four volumes, liberally illustrated, both by cu s inserted in the 
text, and by separate plates. The list of contributors to the first volume presents so 
formidable an array of eminent names that it is not easy to present selections from them, 
without making apparently invidious distinctions. Of prominent foreigners, Professor 
Emile Laveleye, of Liege, has given oversight to the preparation of an article on Bel- 
gium; Dr. Moritz Busch, of Berlin, furnishes an exhaustive article on Bismarck ; Mr. 
Richard Henry Hutton, editor of the London Sfectator, furnishes a fine biography of 
Walter Bagehot, the financial economist; Mr. T. E. Kebbel, of London, the article on 
Beaconsfield; and Colonel Martin J. Griffin, of the Toronto J/az/, that on Canada. 
Among the specialists, Dr. D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, has prepared « Archeology, 
American;” Professor Rasmus B. Anderson contributes a large number of articles on 
the literature, art, mythology, etc., of the Scandinavian countries; Dr. Llliott Coues ,of 
Washington, has prepared thearticles in the department of American Ornithology; Rev. 
Dr. McCook, the most eminent specialist on the subject, Sir John Lubbock perhaps ex- 
cepted, writes on “ Ants;’’ Professor Swift, of Rochester, and Professor Sharpless, of 
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Haverford College, write on Astronomical subjects, and Dr. Theodore Gill, of Wash- 
ington, on the various fishes; P. W. Sheafer, C. E., of Pottsville, Pa., on “Coal;” 
Professor Schele de Vere on “ Americanisms,” Professor C. V. Riley on “Insects ” 
(in “ Agriculture,”) and many other high authorities equally deserving mention, on 
other suvjects. ‘The work which Mr. Stoddart has undertaken is certainly an extensive 
one, and success in it will bring him a large share of credit. ‘The first volume will ex- 
tend, it is expected, to the end of “ Cual,”—this article alone covering over 70 pages, 
—and will include nearly or quite 900 pages of matter, exclusive of plates. A large 
demand for it is already indicated m Engiand, by readers of the “ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica,” who wish a companion work treating more fully and accurately of American 
topics, and giving biographies of living men, and also sketches of those deceased since 
the « Britannica” arucles were prepared. 


Thomas Whittaker, New York, announces among others the following: “ Sermons 
on Future Punishment” by Randolph H. McKim, D.D.; * Notes on the late Revision 
of the New Testament,” by Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D.; and “Pauline Charity,” by 
Joseph Cross, D D., these last being a series of discourses on St. Paul’s great detimtion 
of Charity. Respecting Dr. Goodwin’s work, one of the Revision Committee is re- 
ported as saying that ‘ it is the most searching criticism of the new version which has 
yet appeared.” 


The Publisher's Weekly for July 21st is a very complete “ educational number,” 
giving elaborate lists of school books and school book publications. 


» 


In Zhe Critic of July 28, Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the Shakesperean, calls attention to 
some flagrant typographical e:rors in the standard editions of “ The Lady of the Lake,” 
and Miss Charlotte Adams translates for American readers an interesting article entitled 
“ My Acquaintance with Cable,” which appeared lately in a Russian Magazine. 


Messrs. Harper & Bros., have just issued Mr. George Ticknor Curtis’s Zz/ of Presi- 
dent Buchanan. The long-expected work is in two large volumes, octavo, and the his- 
tory of its production to the final form is itself interesting. The mass of materials 
which Mr. Buchanan left behind him for the use of his Liographer was of the most 
complete character. It included almost every document that had come into his hands; 
an enormous number of private letters from persons with whom he had held either 
official or social relations; memorandums, written with his own hand at the time, of 
nearly every important conversation or critical transaction in which he had engaged ; 
and copies of a large proportion of his own letters. This collection was originally 
intrusted by the express desire of Mr. Buchanan to his personal friend Mr. W. B. 
Reed, of Philadelphia, for the construction of an account of his life and public career, 
but that gentleman was prevented from carrying out this purpose. Judge John Cad- 
wallader was then invited by Mr. Buchanan’s executors to undertake the task, but died 
before he had entered upon it, whereupon Mr. Curtis was requested, and agreed, to 
take the vacant place. He had, as it hapjened, alreacy studied minutely a large part 
of the period covered by Mr. Buchanan’s career, in the preparation of his life ot Web- 
ster, and he was otherwise well equipped for the undertaking by his thorough acquaint- 
ance with constitutional law and history, while the fact that he was unacquainted with 
Buchanan, and not personally interested in his fame helped rath.r than hindered fair 
work. Of ils exact merits, however, we must speak later, and more carefully. The 
author has gone ito his subject very minutely. He endeavors to show what manner 
of man Mr. Buchanan was in all the relations of life, and he especially elaborates the 
four years of his administration, —the period which necessarily will be most regarded 
by the mass of those who read the work. 


Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, the well-known Paris correspondent and magazinist, is said 
to be the author of the recent novel, “ Those Pretty St. George Girls,” published 
anonymously by Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


Harper & Bros. publish this week a monograph by Professor Augustus C. Merriam, 
of Columbia College, on the Greek and Latin Lnscrirtions on the Ubeitsk Crab in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The crab was part of the pedestal on which the Obelisk 
now in Central Park originally stood. All the legs and one ot the claws were wrenched 
away and carried off by plunderers long before the time when Lieutenant Gorringe 
removed it to New York, and the remaining claw (the right one) was found upon ex- 
amination to contain inscriptions in two languages, which inscriptions Professor Mer- 
riam has now deciphered. 


Mr. Freeman is so unsatisfied with the review which 7e Spectator gave his recent 
book on America that he writes a letter to that journal contesting certain points with 
the critic. But itis hard to say that either seems to “hit the nail on the head” in 
his views concerning this country and its people. Occasionally we have a visitor 
who comprehends the nature of the American forces, social and political, and judges 
with some success the direction of their movement, but he is the rare exception that 
proves a contrary rule. Usually English books on America are either shallow, flippant, 
or obtuse, sometimes they are unfriendly, and almost always they lack both perspective 
and precision. Mr. Freeman’s book had some value ; it gave some hints by its criti- 
cisms, but on the whole it presented rather a better picture of the author than of the 
United States. 


« But Yet a Woman,” Mr. Sherburne Hardy’s novel, is well received abroad, and 
its success in depicting French phases of life and character that are not immoral or 
nasty leads people to inquire whether, after all, there may not be something in France 
worth use in literature that varies from the kind which has been so long and plenti- 
fully poured out upon us. Perhaps it may yet prove that honor and purity are not 
ineligible for the use of the most skillful writer of French fiction. The S/ectator'says 
Mr. Hardy’s “is a very taking book.” 


Caroline Rollins Corson gives the first of two articles on « The Normandy of the 
Sea,” (the islands Guernsey, Jersey, and Sark,) in 7he Continent for August Ist. 
Arthur B. Frost, with Mr. Henry Holiday, will illustrate Mr. Lewis Carroli’s new 
book, “ Rhyme and Reason.” 





The London £ra says that after many years’ labor on the part of the compilers, 
Messrs. Hase and Volkmann, who are the representatives of the firm of Breitkopf & 
Haertel, a complete edition of the works of Mozart has been published. The mass of 
this prolific musician’s compositions comprises no less than twenty-four series, in all 
nearly seventy volumes. Many of these works have never been heard. For instance, 
out of twenty opera scores, there are no less than nine that to this day are unknown. 


The Catholic World, for August, has ten articles, of which one is the continuation 
of «Christian Reid’s” serial, « Armine,” three or four are descriptions and travel 
sketches, and the others are critical or argumentative. ‘An Englishwoman ” discusses 
Matthew Arnold; Mr, Thomas P. Gill, trom the Irish nationalist standpoint, sharply 
criticises Sir Chas. Gavan Duffy; and the Rev. Walter Elliot discourses on the pretty 
well-worn topic of “ Morality in the Public Schools,” taking up for a partial text some 
remarks of Oliver Johnson on the subject, in the A¢lantic Monthly for June, 1882. 
The present writer says: «Mr. Johnson confesses failure, and he is but one of a mul- 
titude. The people were deluded into confiding to the public school system the task 
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of supplying the republic with good citizens. It has failed to do it. The republic is 
| becoming tull of very bad citizens. Citizens were better, as a rule, when men were 
| traimed in schoois ciu-en by their parents and organized and conducted by persons and 
societies professedly religious.” 


Mr. John S. Clarke is preparing for publication a little volume descriptive of his 
sixteen years’ experience of the London stage. The book will make mention of many 
distinguished authors, actors, critics, and artists. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace is en- 
gaged upon a volume to be entitled “ Egypt and the Egyptian Question,” which will be 
published by Messrs. MacMillan & Co. early in the autumn season. Mr. Walter 
Besant has prepared a little volume of «* Readings from Rabelais,” which will be pub- 
lished soon by Messrs. Blackwood. Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., will 
shortly publish a small work, under the title of «The Economic Revolution of India,” 
by Mr. A. K. Connell, author of « Discontent and Danger in India.” 











Professor Huxley will write an article in the first number of the illustrated magazine 
which Messrs. Macmillan are to start in October; so will Mr. Grant Allen. Mr. Swin- 
burne will contribute a poem of some length called “ Les Casquets.” It is descriptive 
of the Caskets Lighthouse in the Channel Islands. 


Clarke Brothers, New York, address us this (printed) memorandum : 


“Tt is conceded that the cloud overhanging this wonderful land is the doubtful health of its people. 
With good digestion and good nerves we can more than realize the world’s brightest hopes. ‘Lhe 
aim of this magazine is to popularize sanitary science. We shall strive to make the subject of the 
health of our bodies as simple and interesting as a story.” 

This is introductory to the first issue of a new monthly,—Vol. I., No. 1, August, 
1883,—Dio Lewis’s Magazine, edited by Dio Lewis. Its characteris fairly outlined ~ 
in the publisher’s note. Besides the « Departments,” at the close, there are a dozen or 
more special articles by the editor, M. L. Holbrook, M. D.; Adele Gleason, M. D.; 
William b. Garside, M. D.; Lillie Devereux Blake and others. M. Eugenia Berry 
writes of “Insane Asylums,” and there are descriptive papers on “ India” and « An 
Italian City.” The magazine is made with large type on broad pages, and evidently 
strikes higher than the very numerous company of “ health” periodicals which for so 
many years have been advising us to adopt the habits of the ascetic, and prolong our 
lives by thinning their stream. Dr. Lewis is not a radical in his views on the general 
subject, and if he can persuade people to be moderate and sensible in their eating, 
drinking, working and playing, he will be doing a good work. 








PARIS LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 
Paris, July 9th. 

CURIOUS incident has just happened here which has thrown into disorder the 

ranks of the picture dealers and amateurs. Some seven years ago an artist namd 
Trouillebert sold to a color dealer of the Rue Notre Dame de Lorette a landscape, 
painted and signed by himself. The price paid was 300 francs. The color dealer 
kept the picture two years and then sold it for 400 francs to an ambulant picture 
dealer. The next purchasers were MM. Tedesco Brothers, the picture dealers of the 
Avenue de l’Opera, who paid 4,000 francs for the work which had meantime become 
a Corot, signed in full letters. Now, who removed Trouillebert’s signature and who 
forged that of Corot? The next stage in the Odyssey of this picture is its sale by MM. 
Tedesco to M. Georges Petit, another big dealer and expert, who paid for it 9,000 
francs, and who in his turn sold it to M. Alexandre Dumas the younger, for 12,000 
francs. During three years the picture in question, known as the “ Source de Gabou- 
ret,” hung in M. Dumas’s house and was the admiration of all his illustrious friends, 
including Meissonier and Jules Breton, who all maintained that the finest Corot in 
Paris was the Corot of M. Alexandre Dumas. Now, here let it be remarked that, be- 
sides being a clever business man and reputedly a fine arts connoisseur, M Dumas is 
a member of the French Academy and member of the Superior Council of the Fine Arts. 
A man of these pretensions and this position has hardly the right to remain in error 
during three years. Nevertheless, this was the case and it was only about six weeks 
ago that some one pointed out to M. Dumas that his Corot was not a Corot, and that 
M. Trouillebert was called upon to identify his picture, which he did immediately. 

Thereupon M. Dumas, who for three years had admired his masterpiece by Corot 
and analysed its every beauty to himself and his friends, turns this masterpiece straight- 
way out of his gallery, summons M. Petit to refund him his 12,000 francs, while 
M. Petit in his turn sends back the picture to MM. Tedesco and claims his 9,0co 
francs. The story gets into the papers. Letters are written by the various parties in- 
terested and we are able to construct the history of the picture as given above. At 
present the false Corot is in the hands of the Tedescos, who maintain that it is a real 
Corot and M. Trouillebert has filed a petition in court to have the picture sequestrated 
until three experts have pronounced upon its authenticity, and at the same time he de- 
mands the right of re-establishing his signature on the canvas. 

The gravity of this incident for all concerned will be at once evident. M. Dumas 
loses his reputation as a fine arts connoisseur and appears as a simple and foolish 
bourgeois who buys a picture merely for the signature. Otherwise, why should he 
turn it out of his gallery? The merits of the work are surely the same whether it be 
signed Corot or Trouillebert. M. Georges Petit, the leading expert of Paris, appears 
with his science at fault, and it will certainly do his business no good to have sold a 
false Corot. The Tedescos are in the same box and their case is even graver, inas_ 
much as they were the first serious house to endorse the spurious masterpiece. In 
short, this incident will be a very bad thing for the picture dealers who have made a 
specialty of the works of Corot, Diaz, Rousseau, Courbet, Daubigney, Fromentin and 
Delacroix, because it has destroyed all confidence in the honesty and competency of 
the dealers and experts, and, now that the question of spurious pictures has been 
brought forward, there is an alarming fulness of revelations and details as to the whole- 
sale manufacture of spurious pictures of the above artists, for which it appears, miradile 
dictu, aready market is found in the United States! 

The departure for the seaside is always the signal for the publication of a mass of 
novels and Parisian studies of more or less merit and more or less immorality, at least 
from the Anglo-Saxon point of view. Mme.de Martel, « Gyp” of the Vie Parisienne 
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women, slightly exaggerated, often too highly colored and yet full of clever observa- 
tion. Still Awdour du Mariage is a book only for the initiated, and moralists would 
make a clumsy error if they attempted to judge the French women on the strength of 
“Gyp's” portraits of them. M. Jules Claretie, most prolific of polygraphs, has just 
added another novel to his already long list. It is called Words and is a story of con- 
temporary Parisian life and manners. Amongst all the other volumes of current fiction 
I shall only notice one volume, Pazézne by Mme. Juliette Lamber, better known as 
Mme. Adam. This time the critic is able to catch the phenomenal author of this vol 
ume, who by dint of ingenious puffery has made her name famous in the two hemi- 
spheres. Why? ‘The reader may well ask. As a writer Mme. Adam has published 
some /iées anti-Proudhoniennes, with the aid of a collaborator, and half a dozen vol- 
umes of diluted George Sand. Her literature not being sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of the crowd, Mme. Adam has attached reporters to her person, like Sarah Bern- 
hardt. She has devoted herself wholly and alternately to diplomacy, charity /@/es 
and bals champétres ; she has presided over Emile de Girardin’s dinners, she has kept 
a table d’héte for Gambetta’s friends, she has opened her doors to all the celebrities 
and all the adventurers of Europe, and she has knocked in vain at the door of the 
Czar; she has protected actors, poets and functionaries; she has lost money in the 
Union Générale and she has not made money by her Nouvelle Revue; she has been 
everywhere, seen everybody, knows everybody; she has lived to be a grandmother 
and, to crown her career, she has written an indecent book for which she deserves to 
be whipped at the cart’s tail in presence of all the reporters and other literary and 
social follicules who have contributed to her ridiculous reputation. /aiese is the story, 
narrated by means of letters, of the adulterous love of Mme. Mélissandre de Noves and 
the painter Tiburce Gardanne, a love presided over by Priapus and located chiefly in a 
grottoin Vaucluse, the land of Petrarch and Laura. Mme. Adam’s novel, besides being 
prurient, indecent and libertine, is pedantic and tiresome. One might imagine aienne 
to be the work of a hysterical, vicious and over-educated girl, did we not know it to be 
the work of the sillily vain and ambitious mistress of the Hétel Rambouillet of the 
Boulevard Poissonniére. 

Calmann Levy publishes two very elegant volumes of Ludovic Halévy, Za Famille 
Cardinal and Deux Mariages. The contents of the latter volume are practically 
unpublished, the stories having only appeared in a review of limited circulation. The 
Municipal Council of the commune of Les Lilas, near Paris, has voted a sum of $100 
for the erection of a statue to Paul de Kock, the gay story-teller of fifty years ago. 
Certainly, Paul de Kock did much for the amusement of his contemporaries; his good- 
humored novels reacted happily against the sombre melancholy of the romantic school, 
the violence of Antony and the windy sighs of Obermann; nowadays, too, compared 
with the productions of the modern refinedly corrupt school, the works of Paul de 
Kock appear virtuous even to excess. Still, admilting all these qualities, a statue to 
Paul de Kock seems too much. A bust would suffice, at least until Balzac has a 
statue. Next winter a new and unpublished play by Victor Hugo, Cromwe//, will be 
produced at the Odéon Theatre. The candidates for the seat of Jules Sandeau at the 
French Academy are at present Edmond About, Francois Coppée the poet, M. 
Montégut the literary critic of the A’evue des Deux Mondes, and M. August Maquet, 
the dramatist and collaborator of the elder Dumas. Ludovic Halévy has not yet 
offered himself, but it is expected that he will finally stand, and that, too, with excel- 
lent chances of success. M. Georges Ohnet, the rival of Albert Delpit in the con- 
struction of dramatic novels, has completed the dramatization, in four acts, of his 
Maitre ae Forges. The piece will be played at the Gymmase, the scene of the success 
of the same author’s Serge Panine. M. Ohnet has also agreed to dramatize for the 
same theatre his novels La Comtesse Sarah and Un Dernier Amour. Gounod is 
living at Nieuport and working in solitude at the rearrangement of Sapo, which will 
be revived at the Opera next winter. In the revised piece there is to be a Greek 
ballet with processions of young girls defiling to the son of melodies in the hypolydian 
measure. Bartholdi’s colossal statue of Liberty is to be erected temporarily in the 
Parc of Montsouris, before being sent to America. THEODORE CHILD. 








ART NOTES. 


LARENCE COOK writes lugubriously to the New York 7Zzmes concerning the 
American display of pictures in the Munich International Exhibition, at the time of 
the opening. He was waiting, however, for the arrival of some others which had been in 
the Paris Salon, and which he hoped would make the showing for America better. But 
he thinks that, after all, the trouble isthat our artists have little encouragement from 
buyers at home, and so are led to study and work abroad, and to sell in the European 
markets, their productions being consequently imitative and not original. “I do not 
know,” he declares, “ three Americans among our men of merit to whom I could point, 
were I asked what men represent American feeling, American types and manners, as 
distinct from European, or who show in their work that they have learned to look at 
things as they are under their own sky.” 


A committee headed by the Prince of Wales has been appointed for the promotion 
of a British school of archzeological and classical studies at Athens. It is proposed to 
issue an appeal for public subscriptions, and in Autumn a meeting will be held to 
further the scheme, 


Mr. Julius Hallgarten, a benevolent and public-spirited Hebrew of New York, has 
given $5,000, as the beginning of a better endowment for the art schools of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. He has nominated Dr. Felix Adler, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens the sculptor, and Carroll Beckwith the painter, trustees of the fund. 


If the published prices of sales at Christie’s are genuine, London must be a para- 
dise for artists. F. Goodall’s “ Rise of the Nile” sold lately for $5,985; Alma- 
Tadema’s “ Between Hope and Fear” for $6560; J. Linnell’s « Flight into Egypt,” 
$4,745; Breton Riviére’s “ The King’s Gateway,” $6,350; G. H. Boughton’s “ Omnia 
Vincit Amor,” $1,520; and Alma-Tadema’s drawing, “ Fishing,” $1,835. 


: Martin Milmore, the sculptor, died at Boston on Saturday last, the 21st inst., after a 
brief illness. He was born in that city in 1845, and at the age of fifteen entered 
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Thomas Ball’s studio. Among his first works were busts of the poet Longfellow, 
Charles Sumner, Edwin Booth and Thomas Ball, modeled from life. His bust of 
Senator Sumner was made in the fall of 1865, and it was presented to Mr. George 
William Curtis by the State of Massachusetts in 1878. A work which added greatly 
to his fame at the time of its execution is the bust of Hon. George Ticknor, made for 
the Boston Public Library. Later, he made many other busts, including those of vice- 
President Henry Wilson, Pope Pius IX., Ralpn Waldo Emerson, Hon. George S. 
Boutwell, and Theodore Parker. The last named is now in the Boston Public Library. 
He designed several soldiers’ monuments, including those for Roxbury, Mass. (bronze) ; 
Charlestown, Mass. (granite); Fitchburg, Mass., and Erie, Pa. The most elaborate 
and noteworthy of his works is the Army and Navy monument which stands on Boston 
Common, and was erected by the city at a cost of $75,000. This was completed and 
unveiled in September, :877, the modeling of the figures being done by Mr. Milmore, 
during a five years’ residence in Rome. (It was during this stay in that city that the 
Pope gave him sittings for the portrait bust mentioned above.) The monument in- 
cludes five large bronze figures, four of which are eight feet in height each, the fifth 
being eleven feet high, or, including the banner sustained by the figure, seventeen feet. 
There are also four large bronze alto-reliefs, representing scenes illustrative of the war- 
period, and several appropriate inscriptions. Since the completion of this grand work 
Mr. Milmore has not executed any work of prominence. 


An interesting feature in Mr. Hamerton’s art publication, 7%e Portfolio, for July, 
(New York: J. W. Bouton,) is the article on George Timworth, the English artist- 
designer in terra-cotta, and there is a very striking reproduction. in photogravure of 
his latest and probably greatest work, “ ‘The Release of Barabbas.” It shows Pilate in 
the centre, his decision just pronounced, with Christ, condemned and bound, on the 
right, and the thief, rejoicing in his good fortune, making his exit at the left. Timworth 
is an artist of remarkable originality, sprung from very humble conditions. He was 
employed in the beginning in making designs for Doulton ware, and many pieces bear 
his monogram. The other full page llustrations in the July number are the engraving 
of a view of Durham Cathedral, and an etching of the Hotel de Ville, Paris. There 
are, as usual, numerous wood-cuts, accompanying the text. Of the articles, besides that 
on Timworth, by A. H. Church, Mr. Hamerton contributes one on “ The Hotel de 
Ville ;” Miss Amelia B. Edwards one on “ Ancient Egyptian Art;” and Mr. W. Wat- 
kiss Lloyd one on “ The Parthenon.” 


The Yortfolio mentions respectfully a small collection of American water-color 
drawings shown at Egyptian Hall, in London, in June, under the directin of Mr. 
Hamlet Philpot, M. A., Oxon. It contained between forty and fifty examples, and the 
Portfolio thinks that « generally speaking, it may be said that they are successful in 
reverse proportion to their ambition of scale or subject, and they indicate a school still 
in the earliest stages of training.” «One of the cleanest and crispest bits of work isa 
group of hives, ¢ Pennsylvania Bee Colony,’ by Harry Fenn,” and “ about the cleverest 
thing is a little sketch of women grouped about ‘A Venetian Well,’ by Robert Blum.” 


THE AUGUST JMiAGAZINES. 
‘7 TARPER’S” has no less than ten illustrated articles, all of them of a high grade 
of excellence. Mr. Lathrop’s “« Heart of the Alleghanies” is especially notice- 
able for its literary merit and the richness of its pictorial setting. Other striking papers 
are on “ American Horses,” by Hugh Craig; «« The German Crown-Prince,” by George 
von Bunsen; and “ The British Yoke,” by T. W. Higginson. From the last-named 
article we make these extracts : 


“The style of architecture prevailing throughout the colonies in the early part of 
the eighteenth century gives proof enough that the mode of living among the higher 
classes at that period must everywhere have been much the same. ‘The same great 
square edifices, the same stacks of chimneys, the same tiles, the same mahogany stair- 
ways, and the same carvings, are still to be seen in the old dweilings of Portsmouth, 
Newburyport, Salem, Boston, Newport, Philadelphia, Annapolis and Norfolk. When 
Was':ington came from Mount Vernon to Cambridge, as commander of the American 
army, he occupied as headquarters a house resembling in many respects his own; and 
this was one of a line of similar houses, afterward known as ‘ Tory Row,’ and extend- 
ing from Harvard College to Mount Auburn. These were but the types of the whole 
series of colonial or rather provincial houses, North and South. Sometimes they were 
built of wood, the oaken frames being brought from England, sometimes of bricks 
brought from Scotland, somett:.es of stone. ‘The chief difterence between the North- 
ern and Southern houses was that the chambers, being less important in a warm coun- 
try, were less ample and comfortable in the southern houses, and the windows were 
smaller, while for the same reason there was much more lavishness in the way of 
piazzas. Every one accustomed to the Northern houses is surprised at the inadequate 
chambers of Mount Vernon, and it appears from the diary of Mr. Frost, a New Eng- 
land traveller in 1797, that he was then so struck with the smallness of the windows 
as to have made a note of it. he stairway at Arlington is singularly disproportioned 
to the external dignity of the house, and there 1s a tradition that at the funeral of Jef- 
ferson the stairway of his house at Monticello proved too narrow for the coffin, so that 
it had to be lowered from the window. All this was the result of the outdoor climate, 
and apart from these trivial variations the life North and South was much the same,— 
stately and ceremonious in the higher classes, with social disunctions much more thor- 
oughly marked than we are now accustomed to remember. 

« A striking illustration of these social demarkations is to be found in the general 
catalogues, now called ‘triennial’ or ‘ quinquennial,’ of our older colleges. Down to 
the yeur 1768 at Yale and 1773 at Harvard, the students of each class will be found 
arranged in an order which is not alphabetical,as at the present day, but seems 
arbitrary. Not at all; they were arranged according to the social positions of their 
parents ; and we know from the recollections of the venerable Paine Wingate that the 
first thing done by the college authorities on the admission of a new class was to ascer- 
tain by careful inquiry the relative social position of the parents. According to this 
position the young students were ‘ placed’ in the dining-hall and the recitation-room, 
and upon this was also based the choice of college rooms. Had they always retained 
this relative position, it would have been less galling ; but while the most distinguished 
student could not rise on the list the reprobates could fall, and the best scholar in the 
class might find himself, not merely ina low position through his parentage, but flanked 
on each side by scions of more famed families who had been de,raded by their own 
folly or vice. There could not be a more conclusive proof that American provincial 
society, even in the Eastern colonies, was founded, down to almost the time of the 
final separation fron England, on an essentially aristocratic basis.” 


The North American Review presents a discussion of the subject of “ Moral In- 
struction in the Public Schools,” in which Rev. R. Heber Newton offers a practical] 
scheme for conveying ethical instruction without reference to religious tenets, and Rev. 
Dr. Francis L. Patton maintains that the Bible must be made the basis of all moral 
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teaching. Dr. William A. Hammond discusses “Women in Politics,” presenting 
reasons why in his judgment women are unfitted by their nervous organization for a 
part in public affairs, and General F. A. Walker reviews “ Henry George’s Social 
Fallacies,” criticising particularly his views on land-tenure and rent. One of the most 
notable articles in the number is that describing and denouncing the “corners” in the 
Chicago breadstuffs markets, by Henry D. Lloyd, of that city. Mr. Lloyd says: 


« Corners used to come on the board of trade once in a year or two. Now there 
are corners almost all the time. The Chicago corner used to be the venture of some 
local Titan, and was felt only within the then provincial jurisdiction of the board. Now, 
it is often the cosmopolitan work of the combined capitalists of half a dozen cities, and 
its effects, as the London 77mes said of the pork corner of 1880, are felt in advancing 
prices all over the world. When six million bushels of wheat were handled by a 
syndicate ten years < ago, it was felt in predatory circles that the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century had about reached its grandest heights ; but sixty million bushels of corn 
and twenty million bushels of wheat are now pocketed, almost without exciting re- 
mark, Corners generally used to fail; but the accumulated experience of many col- 
lapses has not been in vain, Such mistakes are not now made as that of the wheat 
corner of 1872, which was begun in the face of the harvest and was drowned out by 
the rush of wheat from the farmers, who dropped all other work and dried their green 
wheat in stoves, pots, tin cans, anything in which it could be heated, with the result of 
forcing down prices on themselves forty-seven cents in twenty-four hours. Now while 
the farmers are selling the markets are kept down. It is after the crops are out of their 
hands that the manipulators put prices up. 

“ The late disastrous shortages of the crops of Europe caused the machinery of the 
board to be promptly set in motion. A series of corners in wheat, pork and other 
articles began which has not yet ceased and has produced almost every kind of evil. 
The wheat corner of 1879 was commanded by a New Yorker. It began with an in- 
spired chorus of prophecies of low prices, which continued as long as the clique were 
buying of the farmers. The price was run down to eighty-one and a half cents a 
bushel. When all the wheat and wheat contracts to be had were obtained, the price 
was raised to one dollar and thirty-three cents. In every way the results of this corner 
were deplorable. The markets were crazed. The clique held according to their 
own statement twenty million bushels, and according to the estimate of close observers 
in the trade seventy million bushels. At one time, their wheat was piled up in the 
elevators and on the railroad tracks, intentionally stopping the way, so that no other 
wheat could be got to market by the farmers and dealers. Wheat was refused to ex- 
porters at prices they could afford to pay. The English buyers went to Bombay and 
Calcutta; and the East Indies, which sent their first sample to Liverpool not ten years 
ago, have in consequence taken a place next only to us in supplying the British market. 
During the winter, four hundred vessels lay for months in New York harbor, the 
owners pleading for wheat, even at ruinously low rates. Many of them ran into debt, 
and the majority of them finally had to sail away to seek cargoes elsewhere. When 
the time came to despatch this wheat from Chicago and New York to Europe, to put it 
out of the way, the head of the clique said to the railroads: ‘I will give you so many 
million bushels to carry ; if you do not take it at my rate, I will ship it all by lake in 
the spring.” The cutting of rates which ensued was one of the irritating causes of the 
war that followed among the trunk lines. 

“The pork corner, which came at the same time as this in wheat, was described as 
follows by the London 7zmes: ‘Amid the turmoil of the Presidential election, there 
has been closed one of the largest and most successful speculations which has ever ex- 
cited the brain of Chicago,—the Armour pork corner. Its influence in advancing 
prices was felt in every part of the world. A Chicago despatch of November sth says: 
‘«In July, 1879, after one member of the firm of Armour & Co. had returned from 
Europe, where he had been taking observations of the pork market, the firm began 
buying pork (at eight dollars a barrel), and in December, when it had risen to four- 
teen dollars a barrel, closed out, making a profit of two million dollars, Not satisfied 
that it had reached the highest price, they continued buying until pork had dropped to 
nine and a quarter dollars a barrel, absorbing their profit and an additional million. In 
April of this year, they again began buying at ten dollars a barrel, and bought up 
three hundred and fifty thousand barrels of pork, and one million, two hundred and 
fifty thousand barrels of ¢ futures.’ For the last three months, they have been closing 
out their gigantic purchases at prices ranging from sixteen to eighteen and a half dol- 
lars. ‘They cleared over seven million dollars on this deal, and are winners on the two 
deals to the extent of six million dollars.”’ ; 

«“ The price of pork was more than doubled, flour was put up an average of two 
dollars a barrel, and beefsteak at least one cent a pound, as the result of these manipu- 
lations. ‘his increase in the cost of living has not subsided. Pork and meat continued 
to advance. They were higher the next year and higher still last year, when pork 
sold for twenty-four dollars and seventy-five cents a barrel. Wheat, too, though it has 
fluctuated violently, has remained in the hands of the manipulators, and every year 
since the corner of 1879 the average price the miller has had to pay has been higher 
than that of the year before. The universal strikes into which the laboring people 
have been forced in the last two years are traceable directly to the increase in the cost 
of living, which these corners have done so much to produce. The loss from these 
strikes has been incalculable. That at Pittsburgh alone is estimated to have cost us at 
least ten million dollars.” 


In the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Crawford’s new serial, « A Roman Singer,” and Mr. 
Lathrop’s, ‘“‘ Newport,” are continued, and Mr. James gives the second of his French 
papers, “« En Province,’—descriptions of the country along the Loire. Other articles 
are by Rev. Brooke Herford, Sarah O. Jewett, Ernest W. Longfellow and Charles 
Dudley Warner. From Mr. Herford’s paper, « The Trustworthiness of Early Tradi- 
tion,” we take this extract: 


« As for evidence of the power of memory, what better can we desire than the 
well-known fact of the transmission of the < Iliad,’ with its 15,677 lines, for genera- 
tions, perhaps for centuries, before it was even written? Yet even that isa mere trifle, 
compared with the transmission of the Vedas. The ¢ Rig-Veda,’ with its 1,017 hymns, 
is about four times the length of the ¢ [liad.’ That is only a part of the ancient Vedic 
literature, and the whole was composed, and fixed, and handed down by memory,— 
only, as Max Miiller says, by ‘memory kept under the strictest discipline.’ There is 
still a class of priests in India who have to know by heart the whole of the ‘ Rig- 
Veda.’ And there is this curious corroboration of the fidelity with which this memo- 
rizing has been carried on and handed down,—that they have kept on transmitting in 
the ancient literal form laws prohibiting practices that have nevertheless become 
established. Suttee is now found to be condemned by the Vedas themselves. This 
was first pointed out by their European students, but has since been admitted by the 
native Sanscrit scholars. 

« Nothing could show more clearly the faithfulness of the traditional memory and 
transmission. It has, too, this further bearing on the date of the so-called Mosaic 





legislation; it shows that the fact of customs existing in a country fur ages unchal- 
lenged does not prove that laws condemning such customs must necessarily be of later 
origin. But there is more that is instructive in the transmission of this Vedic litera- 
ture. There has been writing in India for twenty-five hundred years now; yet the 
custodians of the Vedic traditions have never trusted to it. They trust, for the perfect 
perpetuation and transmission of the sacred books, to disciplined memory. They have 
manuscripts; they have even a printed text; but, says Max Miiller, ‘they do not learn 
their sacred lore from them. They learn it, as their ancestors learned it thousands of 
years ago, from the lips of a teacher, so that the Vedic succession should never be 
broken.” For eight years in their youth, they are entirely occupied in learning this. 
‘They learn a few lines every day, repeat them for hours, so that the whole house 
resounds with the noise; and they thus strengthen their memory to that degree that 
when their apprenticeship is finished you can open them like a book and tind any 
passage you like, any word, any accent.’ And Max Miiller shows, from rules given 
in the Vedas themselves, that this oral teaching of {hem was carried on, exactly as 
now, at least as early as 500 B. C. 

“‘ Very much the same was it with those rabbinical schools amid which the Talmud 
gradually grew up. All of that vast literature, exceedjng many times in bulk Homer, 
and the Vedas, and the Bible altogether, was—at any lrate, until its later periods,—the 
growth of oral tradition. It was prose tradition, too, Which is the hardest to remember; 
and yet it was carried down century after century-in the memory, and long after it had 
been all committed to writing the old memorizing conjinued in the schools. Indeed, 
it has not entirely ceased, even now; for my friend, 1... Gottheil, of New York, tells 
me that he has had in his study a man who thus knows the entire Talmud by heart, 
and can take it up at any word that is given him, and go on repeating it syllable by - 
syllable with absolute correctness.” 


The Century has made a “Midsummer Holiday Number” of a special character, 
its principal feature being an unusual number of short stories and striking illustrations. 
Mr, Robert Adams, Jr., the State Senator from the Sixth district of Philadelphia, makes 
his de4u¢ in letters with an article on the old fisherman-epicure club, known as “ The 
State in Schuylkill.” As notable, perhaps, as any other of the numerous excellent 
articles is that on Alphonse Daudet, by Henry James. Inthe course of this, Mr. James 
discusses Daudet’s iatest novel « L’Evangeliste,” as follows : 


‘«‘ Many well-meaning persons have held human relationships cheap in the face of a 
religious call. But Daudet’s weakness has been simply a want of acquaintance with 
his subject. Proposing to himself to describe a particular phase of French Protestant- 
ism, he has ‘got up’ certain of his facts with commendable zeal; but he has not felt 
nor understoood the matter, has looked at it solely from the outside, sought to make it 
above all things grotesque and extravagant. Into these excesses it doubtless frequently 
falls; but there is a general human verity which regulates even the most stubborn 
wills, the most perverted lives; and of this saving principle the author, in the quest of 
striking pictures, has rather lost his grasp. His pictures are striking, as a matter of 
course ; but to us readers of Protestant race, familiar with the large, free, salubrious 
life which the children of that faith have carried with them over the globe, there is 
almost a kind of drollery in these over-ingenious pictures of the Protestant tempera- 
ment. The fact is that M. Daudet has not, (to my belief) any natural understanding of 
the religious passion; he has a quick perception of many things, but that province of 
the human mind cannot be quickly perceived ; experience, there, is the only explorer. 
Madame Autheman is not a real bigot; she is simply a dusky effigy, she is undemon- 
strated. Eline Ebsen is not a victim, inasmuch as sae is but half alive, and victims are 
victims only in virtue of being thoroughly sentient. I do not easily perceive her 
spiritual joints. All the human part of the book, however, has the author’s habitual 
felicity ; and the reader of these remarks knows what I hold that to be. It may seem 
to him, indeed, that in making the concession I made just above—in saying that Al- 
phonse Daudet’s insight fails him when he approaches the question of spiritual things— 
I partly take back some of the admiration I have expressed for him. For that amounts, 
after all, to saying that he has no high imagination, and, as a consequence, no philoso- 
phy. It is very true, I am afraid, that he has but little philosophy. There are certain 
things he does not conceive—certain forms that never appear to him. Imaginative 
writers of the first order always give us an impression that they havea kind of ideal. I 
should be at a loss what to say about Daudet’s ideal.” 


Lippincott’s opens with an article, “A Holiday on French Rivers,” by Theodore 
Child, whose name is familiar to readers of THE AMERICAN, as its correspondent in 
Paris. Miss Tincker’s serial, “The Jewel in the Lotus,” is continued. Charles W. 
Dulles, M. D., has an article on “ Hydrophobia.” T. Fitzgerald Molloy, an English 
writer, tells “The Story of Hannah Lightfoot,” the pretty Quaker girl whom George 
III. is said to have married in his young days. Frank ID. Y. Carpenter has a severe 
paper criticising the capacities of United States «Government Engineers,” and there 
are several other notable articles. From that on “ Hydrophobia” we make this ex- 
tract : 

“Finally, we cannot but be struck by the rarity of hydrophobia where it might be 
expected to be most common,—that is, among those exposed to the bites of ill-bred 
and ill-fed dogs. The author just quoted tells us that Mr. Scoborio, the Secretary of 
the Home for Lost Dogs, Battersea Park Road, writing to the Standard, states that 
ninety-five thousand dogs had been seized in the streets and brought by hand to police- 
stations and afterward to the Home, and that, notwithstanding the frequency of severe 
bites, hydrophobia had never occurred among the metropolitan police, as shown by the 
medical returns. Also, that at the Home for Lost Dogs a stream of fifteen hundred 
dogs per month passes through the premises, and more than four hundred dogs are 
kept in kennels, and that bites, often very serious, are of daily occurrence, yet not once 
during the last seventeen years has rabies resulted from any such injuries. Further, 
the head keeper had been bitten several hundred times without ever feeling any symp- 
tom of madness, The testimony from this valuable source would seem to indicate also 
that mistakes as to the madness of suspected dogs may be much more common than is 
generally supposed. Since the establishment of the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, 
two hundred thousand animals have been brought to the kennels, most of them stray, 
starving, or vagabond. Yet not one of these has had real rabies. Many hundreds of 
so-called mad dogs have heen brought in, showing symptonis of disease, and most cir- 
cumstantially accused of rabies; but, Without exception, when isolated, kindly treated, 
and fed with appropriate food, they have recovered.” 








SCIENCE. 
“MAN BEFORE METALS.”—By N. Joly, Professor of the Science Faculty of 
Toulouse, Correspondent of the Institute. ( International Scientific” Series.) Lon- 
don and New York, 1883.—There is probably no department of natural science which 
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at the present day occupies a more enviable position, as far as its hold upon the public 
mind is concerned, than that pertaining to the history and development of the human 
species. The endless series of facts which has been called forth by the discussion of 
the evolutionary forces, and which go far toward demonstrating —or, it may strictly be 
said, proving,—the law of descent formulated by Darwin and now accepted by scien- 
tists generally, has its most intimate connection with the question of man’s own origin 
and destiny, a problem whose consideration awakens equal interest from the part of 
both layman and naturalist. Although the youngest of all the sciences, enjoying an 
existence scarcely extending over a period of more than a quarter of a century, arche- 
ology has made such rapid advances and has so firmly and irrefutably engrafted its 
facts as to justly claim for itself a position in the foremost line of modern thought, and 
one which in the exercise of its far-reaching influence will yield precedence to no other 
branch of physical or biological science. Despite its unusual attractiveness, it has 
until recently remained a sealed book to all but the specialist, the absence of intro- 
ductory or comprehensive treatises, or such as are most happily expressed by the 
German “ /eztpfaden,” having pretty effectually excluded the lay community from even 
the most general survey of the subject. Even at the present time, there are but few 
treatises worthy of the naine. 

Professor Joly deserves praise for his efforts in gathering together and rendering 
intelligible in popular language many of the more salient features of the science of 
which he is one of the earliest disciples, and to which, although not a specialist in that 
direction, he has evidently devoted considerable attention. Of the three hundred and 
fifty pages before us, somewhat more than one-half are devoted to considerations con- 
nected with the antiquity of the human race as derived from the study of bone caves, 
peat mosses, kitchen middens, lake dwellings, and other depositories of human relics 
and remains, and the other half to a general review of the growth and development of 
primitive civilization, industry, agriculture, navigation and commerce, the fine arts, lan- 
guage and religion. The scope of the work is thus seen to be sufficiently compre- 
hensive,—too comprehensive, indeed, to permit of anything approaching either thorough 
or satisfactory treatment. Professor Joly’s readers will derive but little satisfaction from 
the cursory manner in which many of the more important bearings of the subject are 
disposed of, and still less from the very one-sided or French treatment that characterizes 
a considerable if not the greater portion of the work. It is interesting, for example, to 
note that in the chapter devoted to bone cave exploration, and the discussion of its 
animal and human finds, no allusion is made to the labors of Professor Boyd-Dawkins, 
the facile princeps of bone cave investigators, although the names of less prominent 
investigators in this field are sufficiently numerous. Nor do the views of the distin- 
guished English pal-ethnologist on the subject of man’s existence in the Tertiary 
Period receive any notice whatever, although probably the ablest and most critical 
analysis of the facts bearing on this highly interesting subject has been furnished by 
that scientist. 

To this defective method of treatment as largely detracting from the value of the 
work, we regret being compelled to add want of accuracy. So glaringly apparent is 
this in certain chapters that we are tempted to ask whether the author is actually 
familiar with his subject, or whether he has not merely through a species of literary 
industry gathered his facts in haphazard fashion, and then cemented them with some 
little previously possessed knowledge into a presentable form. The first chapter, deal- 
ing in general considerations of the prehistoric ages, more especially exemplifies what 
appears to be decided defective knowledge, although not impossibly the numerous 
singularities and inaccuracies here exhibited may in part be attributable to a careless 
handling and a not over-careful translator. On page 9, we are informed that at the 
bottom of the “original seas the primary rocks and those of the transition period were 
deposited. These were followed by those of the Tertiary Period, which Lyell has 
divided into Eocene, Meiocene and Pleiocene.” A geologist would be at a loss from 
this classification to ascertain what is here understood by “ primary ” and “transition,” 
and, indeed, without the assistance of the chronological tables furnished on page 16 
would be unable to solve the enigma. But this table clearly indicates that the primary 
series comprises the granites, gneisses, schists, and eruptive rocks (!), and the tran- 
sition all the strata from the Cambrian to the Permian, inclusive (!). This is, to say 
the least, a most singular revival and readaptation of the now nearly universally dis- 
carded terms. But what in the meanwhile has become of the rocks (secondary, on 
page 16,) which intervene between the transition and the Eocene, and to which no 
reference is made on pageg? On page II, we are given to understand that the J/ega- 
therium preceded in time the “ elephants, oxen, horses, carnivorous and quadrumanous 
animals,” a palzeontological blunder in perfect harmony with the physical and geological 
misstatements which immediately follow. Thus, on page 12, it is naively stated that 
“frequent falls of snow, iz ¢he form of névé, covered the mountains, plains and 
valleys of Northern and Central Europe with glaciers,” and on page 14 that the drift 
deposits “ which extend over a great partof Northern Europe, starting from the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, were formed at the bottom of the sea.” Geologists will be a little 
surprised to learn that the New Red Sandstone belongs, as indicated on page 16, 
to the rock series included between the Cambrian and the Carboniferous, and that a 
characteristic exponent of the Pleiocene formation is furnished by the “ sand-pits of 
Saint Prest.” 

It will puzzle geologists not a little to understand how the question of the antiquity 
of man in the Western Hemisphere is in any way connected with the problem of the 
age of the New World; but Professor Joly seems to find sufficient evidence in ethno- 
graphical premises to determine in a measure this somewhat intricate question. On 
page 162, we are informed that “ M. Albert Gaudry and Mr. Marsh maintain that the 
vast continent discovered by Columbus is not really as recent as it is generally said and 
supposed to be, and I am inclined to be of that opinion.” It will evoke a smile from 
Messrs. Gaudry and Marsh, as well as from all other naturalists, to learn that the time- 





honored view respecting the great age of the American continent—the millions of years 
that have been consumed in its formation and development,—receives support from the 
evidence tending to prove or proving that man already trod its soil some fifty thousand 
years ago. It may here be noted that the author appears to be ignorant of the exist- 
ence of the controversial Calaveras skull, described many years ago by Professor J. D. 
Whitney from the auriferous gravels of California, and which has frequently been cited 
as affording the most positive indications of the existence of man in the Tertiary Period ; 
nor does he seem to be cognizant of the fact that chips, whether genuinely in places or 
not, have been several times reported from the Trenton glacial gravels of New Jersey. 

To what extent the English or American edition is responsible for many of the 
misstatements and zaivezés occurring in Professor Joly’s book, it is impossible to deter- 
mine; but a hasty perusal of only the earlier pages will readily show that too much 
care has not been bestowed by the translator upon his portion of the work. Thus we 
have a frequent recurrence of the expression, “mineralogic,” for mineralogical ; on 
page 11, “depositions,” for deposits; on-page I5, “mean deposit,” for middle deposit ; 
on page 35, “ Camboja,” for Cambodia; and, in a foot-note to page 10, “the Kansas” 
given as the name of the State. 

NotTEs.—It would appear from the observations of Professor Hastings (as reported 
in Sczence of June 22d), one of the party detailed by the United States Government to 
observe the recent solar eclipse, that the so-called or apparent corona is mainly a az/ 
fraction phenomenon, the real corona being merely a very narrow ring surrounding the 
sun, optically widened out by diffraction (not refraction,) at the edge of the moon into 
the magnitude of the halo actually observed. The new steamer “ Albatross,” 
which has been specially designed for deep-sea exploration in connection with the work 
of the United States Fish Commission, and which has just completed its long trial cruise, 
is perhaps the most thoroughly-equipped vessel ever fitted out for the purposes of scien- 
tific investigation. Its greatest length is two hundred and thirty-four feet, and the 
length of the ordinary water-line, with a draught of twelve feet, two hundred feet. The 
breadth of beam is twenty-seven and a half feet; the registered net tonnage is four 
hundred tons, and the displacement on a twelve-foot draught one thousand tons. The 
vessel is furnished with a deck-house measuring eighty-three and a half feet in length. 
The scientific quarters, which are stated to be very capacious and “amply sufficient for 
all possible needs,”’ comprise three rooms, situated on as many levels, the lowermost 
being a store-room, the middle one a general laboratory or work-room, and the upper 
one a deck laboratory for microscopical work. Electric illumination is amply provided 
for. The cable announces the death on the 27th ult. of Mr. William Spottiswoode, 
LL. D., F.R.S., the distinguished printer and physicist, and for several years past 
president of the Royal Society of England. Westminster Abbey has accorded a place 
to the body, next to that of his ancestor, the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. General 
Sir Edward Sabine, K. C. B., well known for his researches on terrestrial magnetism, 
and for ten years president of the Royal Society (1861-71), died at Richmond, Eng- 
land, on the 26th of June last, in the ninety-fifth year of his age. The Royal So- 
ciety of London has honored itself by electing to its presidency (in succession to the 
lately deceased Mr. Spottiswoode), not only the most eminent scientist of Great 
Britain, but probably the most representative scientific man of the world,—Professor 
Thomas Henry Huxley. A. H. 




















NEWS SUMMARY. 

—The cholera gpntinues to rage in Egypt, and is causing a terrible mortality at 
Cairo, where there were 367 deaths from it in the twelve hours ending at 8 P. M., on 
Wednesday. The sanitary condition of the towns and cities of that region is very bad, 
as usual, and the popular alarm great. The British Government has ordered skilled 
surgeons from India to the relief of those combatting the disease in Egypt. Reports 
were sent out, on Monday, that some cases of cholera had occurred in the docks at 
London, and the@United States Government directed the Consul-General at London to 
appoint medical inspectors to examine ships leaving Great Britain for this country, and 
to report their freedom from disease or the contrary. The Berlin Wational-Zeitung 
reports that several of the powers are negotiating for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Sanitary Board at either Geneva or Lugano. The French Government have 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies, and demanded urgency therefor, a credit of 
50,000 francs for paying the expenses of a scientific commission which it is proposed to 
send to Egypt to investigate the epidemic. A paper has been read by M. Fauvet be- 
fore the French Academy of Sciences, in which the writer says the cholera in Egypt 
is likely to end in six weeks. He says that previous experience shows that the rapidity 
of the decrease of the disease is always in accordance with the rapidity of its spread. 


—tThe strike of the telegraph operators continued without change until Wednesday, 
when the “ American Rapid ” Company made terms with its employés, “ recognizing” 
the “ Brotherhood ” organization of the operators, and treating with their executive 
committee. The concessions made by the Company include an advance of ten per 
cent. in wages, a shortening of the number of hours in a day’s work, and the allow- 
ance of extra pay for Sunday work. This is substantially what the operators asked, 
except that they wanted fifteen per cent. increase of pay. 


—President Arthur left Washington in a Government steamer on Saturday evening 
and spent a day at Cape May, and arrived in New York on Tuesday afternoon. He 
intends going to the Yellowstone region, to beabsent some weeks. 


—A terrible catastrophe occurred on Monday night at North Point, Tivoli, on the 
Patapsco River, about ten miles from Baltimore. A pier crowded by excursionists gave 
way just as the barge aarived which was to take them back to the city, and they fell 
into the water. About sixty-five or seventy persons were drowned. 


—lIneffectual balloting for United States Senator has been continued in the New 
Hampshite Legislature. The last ballot, on Wednesday, showed the votes of the 
Republicans distributed among many candidates, Secretary Chandler, with 65, having 
the largest number. 


—cCaptain Webb, the noted English swimmer, entered the Niagara River, below 
the great falls, on Tuesday, intending to swim through the terrible whirlpool, further 
down, but was engulfed and seen no more. Up to Wednesday night his body had not 
been recovered. 
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—The annual sun dance of the Sioux Indians took place on Tuesday at the camp 
near the Rosebud Agency in Dakota. Ten thousand Indians from all parts of the 
reservation and a number of white visitors were present. Fifteen warriors took part 
in the dance, having prepared themselves according to custom by fasting four days and 
frightfully lacerating their bodies. A strong effort will be made to induce the Govern- 
ment to put a stop to their barbarous practices. 


— Judge Blodgett, of the United States District Court at Chicago, ina bank case 
on Monday, decided that “ the stockholders of the bank are liable for the debts of the 
bank to the amount of their stock, and that individual suits to recover on this liability 
can be commenced without the intervention of a receiver.” 


—The Niehaus statue of Garfield, to be placed in the Capitol at Washington, has 
been accepted by the Ohio State Commission. The height of the figure is seven feet, 
and it represents Garfield as about to address an audience. 


—The Senate of Georgia, by a vote of 25 to 11, has pissed a bill providing that all 
fire insurance companies doing business in that State, shall file in the office of the Con- 
troller General an agreement that they will not remove any suit begun in the State 
Courts to the District Court of the United States. 


—M. Waddington, the newly-appointed French Minister to England arrived in 
London on the 23d. ‘The relations between the two countries are regarded as 
more easy. 


—The International Rifle Match between the English and American teams, at Wim- 
bledon, England, ended on Saturday with the success of the former. The Americans 
were ahead in shooting at 200 yards, 600 yards, and 800 yards, but the English led at 
500, 900, and 1,000, the total scores being: English, 1,951; American, 1,906. The 
match was substantially the same in all respects as that shot in 1882 at Creedmoor, near 
New York, between the two teams, the score then standing: English, 1,975; Ameri- 
can, 1,805. 


—The Department of State has received information that the report telegraphed to 
the foreign press that Spain has prohibited the importation of American pork is un- 
founded. Spain requires that the introduction ef pork and pork grease shall be 
effected only through first-class customs, where a microscopic inspection takes place by 
an officer appointed by the Governor of the Province, and only that which contains 
trichinze, or is injurious to health, is destroyed. 


—The London 7zmes (23d inst.) in its crop report says the area of wheat planted 
in the United Kingdom is from ten to fifteen per cent. below that of last year, and the 
yield will be below the average. A despatch from London, on the 19th inst., says: 
“ The harvest in Prussia promises well, especially in the Northeastern provinces, It 
will be less in Pomerania and Brandenburg. Wheat in the former is below the aver- 
age. In Schleswig-Holstein, Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, drought has done much 
damage. Fruit, beet-root and potatoes are everywhere good, 


—London, July 21.—Five more corpses of victims of the steamer Daphne disaster 
at Glasgow have been recovered, making the number of bodies so far found 123. 
According to a corrected list of the victims only one body is now missing. 


—A dispatch from Durban, in South Africa, on the 25th, reported the death of the 
noted Zulu chief, Cetewayo, and a later dispatch confirmed the report. A Berlin 
despatch, on the 25th, announces that a great sensation has been caused there by the 
announcement of the suicide of Dr. Zuputlitz, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University. Queen Victoria’s health is reported to be better, and on her arrival at 
Osborne, on Tuesday, she walked without assistance. 








—Gen. FE. O. C. Ord, U.S. A., a distinguished officer in the Union service, during 
the war, died of yellow fever, at Havana, on Sunday evening, the 22nd inst., in his 
65th year. He had come from Vera Cruz, in the steamer for Havana, and fell ill of the 
fever on the passage. Ginery Twitchell, a railroad president, and ex-Member 
of Congress, died in Brookline, Mass., on the 23d inst., aged 72, Martin Mil- 
more, sculptor, died in boston, on the 21st, aged 38. Commodore W. N. Jeffers, 
U.S. N., diced at Washington, on the 23d. The Jap nese Legation at Washington 
has received a telegram announcing the death at Kioto, on July 21st, of Iwakura, the 
Second Prime Minister of Japan, and one of the originators of the new policy of that 
Empire. Hon. Thomas Swann, ex-Governor of Maryland, died Tuesday evening, 
the 24th, at his home near Leesburg, Md., aged 78 years. 























DRIFT. 


—The Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, (some notes on which were 
given in THE AMERICAN of July 21st,) drew great audiences. The following are the 
numbers reported: at the Rehearsal, 19,920; “ Messiah,” 22,388; Selection, 22,290; 
and “ Israel,” 23,171—total, 87,769. ‘This is a far larger attendance than at any pre- 
vious Handel Festival, and upwards of 8,000 more than at the Festival of 1880. 


—Governor Foster of Ohio says that Dorsey was not selected for Secretary of the 
Republican National Committee by General Garfield. The Grant men opposed 
Chandler or Hale, and the Blaine men opposed Platt or Cameron. ‘The Blaine men 
suggested General Sharpe of New York, but he was not acceptable. Some ona then 
suggested Dorsey. Foster objected that several members of the committeee were 
hostile to him because of rumors affecting his character, but these members were seen 
by Governor Foster and their acquiescence secured, when Foster presented his name, 
which was accepted by both factions. 


~— A studied effort is being made in England to teach the Indian people how to sing 
«“ God save the Queen,”—with the idea, no doub., that this will postpone the inevitable 
evil day of separation, At a recent meeting in London, at Grosvenor House, the 
“ national anthem ”’ was sung in four Indian vernaculars: Hindustani, Sanskrit, (trans- 
lation by Max Miiller) Bengali and Guzerati. The music used was by Dr. Bull, (the 
original air,) Dr. Arne, Beethoven, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Michael Costa, Gounod, etc, 


—All surveys made on the extension of the Oregon and California Railroad have 
been abandoned and the old surveying corps disbanded. New preliminary and loca- 
tion surveys are now being made from the terminus near Redding to the Oregon line. 
The abandoned surveys are said to have cost the railroad company about one hundred 
thousand dollars. It will take at least eighteen months to finish the new survey, which 
is being conducted with great care. ‘Ihe country through which the survey is being 
made 1s one of the most difficult yet encountered by railroad engineers. In many 
places, all the work has to be done in ropes, the bluffs forming the sides of the valley 
being nearly perperdicular. The benches on the river banks cannot be utilized, for 
the reason that they are subject to overflow during the flood season, In the meantime, 
~ the reports from Oregor show that the Villard system is being pushed with great vigor, 
although the engineering obstacles encountered greatly impede the progress of the work. 








—Certain Democratic journals, anxious to avoid the perils of the Tariff and Free 
Trade issue, have suggested that the word «only ” may be omitted in the tariff plank 
of the party platform, and now the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette suggesis that a 
blank be Jeft where the words “revenue only” have been printed, to be filled by each 
particular Democrat for himself, in such way as he prefers. It will then appear in 
the platform as “a tariff for ——.” This seems to be a capital suggestion. 


— Bermuda is again dissatisfied with her birds. A quarter of a century ago, crows 
were imported to the island as scavengers; but instead of pursuing what was supposed 
to be their natural tastes and following their regular business they took to eating planted 
grain and destroying the crops. The Bermuda Government offered a premium of 
twenty five cents a head for crows, and the fowlers made a good thing of killing them. 
Later, Bermuda wanted English spar:ows, and imported them on their reputation of 
heing death to bugs and worms. But the Rermuda sparrows have driven off the native 
red and blue birds, and now the Legislature is petitioned to exterminate the English 
sparrows. 


—The case for Manitoba is stated thus: The marvelous rapidity with which vege- 
tation develops there is mainly due to four special causes. In the first place the weather 
is wonderfully favorable for the necessities of farming. The spring 1s nearly always 
dry, and just about the time the crops are all in, usually the end of May, the wet spell 
begins, and there are a few weeks of warm, showery weather, which starts vegetation 
on the gallop, and one can almost see the grain and grass growing. The second 
cause is the great fertility of the soil. The third is the larger amount of daylight in 
that high latitude, the days being about twenty hours long during the summer months, 
The crops this year are said to promise an extraordinary harvest. 


—The Reading (Pa.) 7imes of the 21st inst. describes “the largest funeral that 
has ever been held in the Lebanon Valley, and undoubtedly one of the largest that 
has ever taken piace in this section of the State.” The deceased person was a minis- 
ter, Rev. Dr. Charles H. Leinbach, who lived near Stouchsburg, Berks County. The 
members of the five congregations forming the Tulpehocken Reformed Church charge, 
in which he had been pastor nearly twenty years, contributed to the great assemblage 
of people, and a count of the vehicles in the funeral procession made 1,075, and this 
was said to be incomplete. Many persons accompanied it on horseback and on foot, 
and the total number present at the funeral was estimated at five thousand. 


—The influence of beauty of form seems to have strong testimony in its behalf if 
we may accept the stories told of the fortunes achieved by the pretty maidens of Capri. 
They are said to often captivate gentlemen of rank and wealth who visit the island. 
The Italian Prince Carracciolo married a barefooted lass, and lives at Capri. [ord 
Grantley, son of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the poetess, married another. Mrs. Norton 
tried to give her daughter-in-law a few notions of history once by telling her of the 
horrid cruelties exercised by Tiberius in Capri. The girl listened in patience, and 
then asked if Tiberius and his disagreeable associates were still alive! The fiery 
poetess desisted from her efforts after that. The number of artists—English, French, 
American, German, etc..—who have wedded pretty Capriote girls is said to be quite 
considerable. 


—Mrs. Etta L. Pettijohn has begun an assumpszt suit in the United States Circuit 
Court in Chicago, against the publishing firm of Belford, Clark & Co., placing her 
damages at five thousand dollars. The cause of action is as follows: The plaintiff, who 
is an authoress of some reputation, was known before her marriage as Etta Louise 
Hume, and resided at Columbia, Mo. She was the author of the novel, “ Etalee,” 
which met with considerable success. She afterwards wrote a novel called « From the 
Waves,” and contracted with Belford, Clark & Co. for its publication. They agreed 
to publish thirty thousand copies and furnish her with five hundred copies for her own 
use ; she was also to havea royalty of fifteen per cent. on the sale. She now claims 
that they only issued one thousand copies, of which they gave her only two hundred 
and fifty. For this breach of contract she asks suitable damages. 


—In the annual report of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane, Dr. 
Houston states that his experience confirms more and more his high opinion of the 
value of milk as a substitute for stimulants. He does not undervalue the latter in 
suitable czses; but in those of a very acute character, both of depression and mani- 
acal exaltation,—where the disordered working of the brain tends rapidly to exhaust 
the strength,—he finds great advantage in relying chiefly on milk and eggs made into 
liquid custards. One such case menti«ned by Dr. Houston got eight pints of milk and 
sixteen eggs every day for three months, and under this treatment recovered, it being 
a serious question whether he could possibly have done so under any other, being al- 
most dead on admission, acutely delirious, absolutely sleepless, and very nearly pulse- 
less. The fact being that all acute mental diseases like most nervous maladies tend to 
thinness of body, Dr. Houston lays down the rule that all foods and medicines as 
well as all treatments that fatten are the best. 


—The expediency of a general catalogue for all Italian libraries has long been 
urged by M. Narducci. Finally he sent a circular to the four hundred and eight public 
libraries of the Kingdom, asking for a copy of their author-catalogue for the syllable 
“ab.” Half of them paid no attention to his request. but what the other half sent was 
enough to make a very interesting catalogue and to prove his point. The contributing 
libraries are numbered, and at the end of each article of the catalogue one finds the 
numbers of all possessing that particular work. Moreover, each title has a serial num- 
ber by which references are made from four indexes,—(1) an index of personal names 
(collaborators, annotators, translators, publishers, persons to whom the bo ks are dedi- 
cated), (2) an index of subjects, (3) a typographical index of cities, with an alpha- 
betical arrangement of printers under each city, (4) a chronological index. This is 
substantially the plan proposed twenty-two years ago by Mr. Jewett in his “Plan for 
Stereotyping Catalogues ;” but apparently it was reserved for an Italian to carry out the 
American’s idea, 


—An interesting discovery of much importance for geological and archeological 
science has recently been made in a coal mine at Bully-Grenay, in the French depart- 
ment of Pas de Calais. A new gallery was being pierced, when a cavern was broken 
into which discovered the fossil remains of five human beings in a fair state of pre- 
servation. A man, two women and two children composed the group. The man 
measured about seven feet,the women six feet six inches and six feet, the children 
four feet and rather less than this. In addition, some fragments of arms and utensils of 
petrified wood and of stone, with numerous remains of mammalsand fish, were brought 
to light. A second subterranean chamber enclosed the remains of eleven human bodies 
of large size, several animals, and a large number of various objects, with some precious 
stones. The walls of the cave exhibited drawings representing men fighting with 
gigantic animals. Owing to the presence of carbonic anhydride, a third and larger 
chamber, which appeared to be empty, was not searched. If the discovery be genuine, 
it is of the greatest value as evidence of the existence of prehistoric man, and it will 
~~ far to support the ancient tradition of the colossal stature of our remote pro- 
genitors. 
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—The London 7imes of a recent datesays: ‘Efforts have from time to time been 
made to obtain a settlement of the claims of the holders of the securities issued by the 
Southern States of America during the Civil War. Hitherto all such attempts have 
come to nothing, but a movement is now on foot which appears to have a beiter chance 
of success than any that have preceded it. Holders of « Confederate States of America 
Sterling and Dollar bonds” are now invited to deposit them with the National Safe 
Deposit Company, who will issue certificates in exchange. The scheme is supported 
by a number of gentleman. of whom the following have consented to act as trustees : — 
Lord Penzance, the Hon. T, C. Bruce, M. P., Mr. J. E. Gorst, M. P., Mr. J B. Martin, 
and Mr. Robert Stewart. A body of bondholders have agreed to find £10,000 for 
necessary expenses under certain conditions. We understand that this effort is not 
being made without some preliminary understanding having been arrived at between 
the representatives of the larger bondholders on the one side and influential representa- 
tives of some of the Southern States of America on the other. With the recent pro- 
ceedings of Virginia and Louisiana before us, it is not possible to be over sanguine as 
to the result, but it is clear that those interested can do themselves no harm by giving 
their support to the gentlemen above-named. There is, moreover, no doubt that the 
feeling in favor of restoring their credit is stronger in the Southern States than it was 
some time ago.” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY AT HARVARD. 
To the Editor of Taz AMERICAN: 
ENDORSE most heartily your editorial, in your issue of the 14th inst., which was 
called forth by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr.’s, Phi Beta Kappa oration, delivered 
at Harvard during the recent Commencement season. As long as colleges exist, and 
the best method of intellectual training is discussed, this theory of the z¢é/z¢arians is 
very certain to be brought forward periodically. 

I read with much surprise what “A Correspondent at Cambridge ” had to say, in 
your issue of the 21st inst., about the elective system at Harvard. He says, that it «still 
begins with the sophomore year, and the required freshman course still inclides the 
classics.” Asa college graduate (Brown University, 1867), I have for years taken a 
great interest in educational matters. Will you not be kind enough to consult the last 
catalogue of Harvard, and inform your readers whether or not your Cambridge corres- 
pondent is correct in his statements. I have an impression that the entire course at 
Harvard is now elective. 

It seems to me very fitting, that Mr. Adams should have renewed the old fight at 
Harvard, which is unique among American colleges at least in having what may very 
appropriately be called a “ go-as-you-please” curriculum. 

Yours, very truly, H. 

Washington, D. C., Fuly 24th. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, July 26, 
USINESS generally is quiet, though there are reported indications of more activity in 
certain lines, including the dry goods trade. The sales of wool last week are spoken 
of as large, indicating that manufacturers take a cheerful view of the prospects of the 
market. The operations on the various exchanges have been very dull, owing to the 
interference caused by the telegraph strike, and in stocks the volume of transactions 
has been reduced to the lowest limit. The winter wheat crop is now entirely secured, 
with small exceptions, and bears out the estimates as to its quantity. Spring wheat ,in 
some parts of the Northwest is said to have been injured by recent storms, and prices 
have been stiffer at Chicago, the quotations there, yesterday, being from $1.02% for 
July to $1.073¢ for November. (Prices in New York and Philadelphia range about 14 
cents per bushel higher than these figures.) It is conceded, however, that the wheat 
yield, with the large surplus from last year, will afford usa full supply for all the foreign 
demand there can reasonably be. As to this, reports of the crop area and condition 
in Great Britain are unfavorable to a full yield, and on the Continent they are variable. 
Great efforts will undoubted!y be made in England to get the largest possible 
quantity of grain from India. Money continues in abundant supply, and at low rates. 
The Ledger, (Philadelphia,) of this date, says: “In this city call loans are quoied at 
3%@4¥% per cent. and good c ommercial paper at 4@6 per cent. In New York com- 
mercial paper is moderately active, and the quotations are: 60 to 90 days’ endorsed 
bills receivable, 5 per cent.; four months’ acceptances, 5(@)514 per cent., and good 
single names having 4 to 6 months to run,5'%@6% per cent. Yesterday in New 
York call money loaned at 114@z per cent. 
The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 


July 25. July 18. 

Central Pacific, : : : : : : . 71K 71% 
Canada Southern, : 55% 57% 
Denver and Rio Grande, . 37% 40 
Delaware and Hudson, 103 4% 108% 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 124% 125 5% 
Erie, ° . : . . : 35% 354% 
Lake Shore, . 10734 106 % 
Louisville and Nashville, . : : : . 49% 49% 
Michigan Central, . : . . : . 87% 87% 
Missouri Pacific, . - - 4 1003% 100 % 
Northwestern, common, 128% 127% 
New York Central, 116% 114% 
Onta: io and Western, 24 5% 247% 
Pacific Mail, 37% 37 

St. Paul, 102% 102% 
Texas Pacific, . 3358 34 

Union Pacific, . , “a? ee 2 “ao "oS 92% 
Wabash, . ° ‘ . . oats 25% 26% 
Wabash, preferred, . ° ‘ r : ; : : 393% 41% 
Western Union, a ae : : . 80 19% 





The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


July 25. July 18. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, . : F ; 58% 58 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . : ; 284 28 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co, . ‘ = ; 45 45% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, : : ‘ F 71 69% 
Northern Pacific, common, 49% 49 
Northern Pacific, preferred, 88 1¢ 86% 
Northern Central Railroad, 55% bid 554 bid 


Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, 14% bid 14% bid 


North Pennsylvania Railroad, 69% bid 69% 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 191% bid 192 bid 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, < , 18% 19 
New Jersey Central, ‘ ? ; 2 ‘ 87% 86% 


The following were the closing siitibieda of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, . P - IOI 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . : 1124 1125 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, 112% 112% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 118 5g 1183¢ 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 118% 1183 
United States 3s, registered, 103 103% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ‘ 127 
United States currency 6s, 1896, a 129 
United States currency 6s, 1897, 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, 132 
United States currency 6s, 1890, 133 


The New York bank statement, on the 21st inst., showed a decrease of loans of 
$1,483,200, a decrease of specie of $170,500, an increase in legal tenders of $691,500, 
a decrease in deposits of $1,121,600, and an increase in circulation of $56,200. The 
surplus reserve had been increased $1,071,400, and amounted to $9,589,325. 

The Philadelphia banks, on the same date, showed an increase in the item of loans 
of $570,215. There was a decrease in the item of reserve of $1,397,061, in national 
bank notes of $64,297, in due from banks of $1,195,743, in due to banks of $189,378, 
in deposits of $1,480,193, and in circulation of $42,642. 
York was $4,396,000, a decrease of nearly a million and a half, and it was stated that 
some of the advances to the country banks had been called in. 

The export of specie from New York, last week, amounted to $325,424, of which 
only $27,000 was in gold. The specie imports at that port, during the same time, were 
$193,688. 

The statistics of the production of the precious metals in Mexico during the year 
1881-2 show that the entire out-turn was $24,184,275. How much of this aggregate 
was silver is not stated, but probably not less than $20,000,000 worth of that metal was 
produced. 

The preliminary official estimate of the wheat crop of France is 283,800,000 bush- 
els. The crop of last year was 346,671,000 bushels. 

The latest advices from Cuba report the weather favorable for the growing sugar 
crop, and the estimates of it are placed at 460,000 tons. The Louisiana sugar crop 
The entire sugar-growing district of the State is expected 
The season has been most favorable. 


The amount loaned in New 


promises splendid results. 
to yield unusually well. 
rainfall injured the cane, but not seriously, and in nearly every instance the weather 
has been warm and pleasant, and, with seasonable rains, has brought the crop forward 
rapidly. 

The Bureau of Statistics reports the total value of our exports of domestic pro- 
visions, tallow and dairy products for the periods named below as follows: June, 1883, 
$&,673,828; 1882, $7,751,974; six months ended June 3oth, 1883, $52,515,437; 1882, 
$50,708,190. Provisions and tallow for eight months ended June 30th, 1883, $65,086,- 
589; 1882, $55 474,116. Dairy products for two months ended June 30th, 1883, $2,- 
990,413; 1882, $2,280,384. 

The Toronto G/ode publishes crop reports from all parts of Ontario and Quebec, 
showing that, with 100 as a basis, the percentages of the average crops are as follows: 
Fall wheat, 78; spring wheat, 90; barley, 90; oats, 90; peas, 89; rye, 93; hay, 122 ; 
potatoes, 95; corn, 74; roots, 93; apples, 64; other fruit, So. 

It is estimated in Washington that about $300,000,000 of our national debt—or less 
than 20 per cent.—is held in Europe. 

The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany east of Pittsburg and Erie, for June, 1883, as compared with the same month in 
1882, shows 


In some parishes the 





An increase in gross earnings of $63,115 

An increase in expenses of 418, 306 

A decrease in net earnings of $355,191 
The six months of 1883, as compared with the same period in 1882, show 

An increase in gross earnings of $1,701,733 

An increase in expenses of 1,37 3,028 

An increase in net earnings of $328,705 


All lines west of Pittsburg and Erie for the six months of 1883 show a surplus over 
all liabilities of $182,931, being a gain as compared with the same period of 1882 of 
$147,468. ’ 





BILIous DisorveErs, Liver COMPLAINTS, COSTIVENESS, DYSPEPSIA, ETC., ARE 
speedily removed by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Forty years’ use has proved eae 
superior to all other remedies for the cure of the various diseases for which ‘hey a: 
recommended. In their action they are mild and certain, and may be taken at a: y 
time without risk from exposure. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Bamboo Coats and 
Vests. 


We have it in Coats and Vests. The 
goods are made in India from the strip- 
These 


long shreds are placed in a pool of 


pings of the bamboo cane. 


water and left to soak for a number of 
months. The imperfect lengths are 
then discarded and the perfect are 
woven, making a beautiful, strong fabric 
of national buff color that is very beau- 
tiful and is durable and cool. It will 
not shrink, but care should be taken 
in ironing it, lest it stretch. 

We believe that we are the only firm 
in America that has these goods this 
“season. 

Joun WANAMAKER & Co. 


THE FINEST CLOTHING, 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street, 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 





PennsyLvania STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 
~ KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 


M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, — 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


’ CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 

J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin B. Comaeys. Hon, Wiii1am A. PorTER. 
Avucustus Heaton. Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Daniet Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenp. 








AMES M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CUMMINS. 
Wiviram S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Resp. 


. LrvincsTon ERRINGER. 
. P. McCuLiaGuH. 
James L. CLaGHorn. 





Wm. SELLERS & CoO., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, President. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., Superintendent. 
WHARTON BARKER, T7reasurer, 

Orrice: No. 28 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Works: Washington Avenue and 23d St., Philadelphia, Post-Office Box 2353: 


and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wharton Safety Railroad Switch, with Main Track Unbroken. 

Wharton Split Switch, with Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment, 

Wharton Spring Frog, Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 

Wharton Stiff Fr Og, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 

Wharton Patent Crossings, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, JOHNSTON'S PATENT, 


—AND— 


GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 





The use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main track, thus making 
travel absolutely safe from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such roads as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, Central Pacific Railroad, &c. 

















